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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——__p>——. 


ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Tuesday, the 15th inst., by 
Royal Message, in which the Queen is made to say that 
her efforts to bring about a settlement of the differences 
between the Porte and its Christian subjects have failed, and 
that the conflict has extended to Servia and Montenegro, 
but that she will be ready to mediate between the contend- 
ing parties, ‘‘ bearing in mind alike the duties imposed upon 
me by treaty obligations, and those which arise from con- 
siderations of humanity and policy.” The acceptance of the 
title of ‘‘ Empress of India” is explained as a record, ‘‘ on an 
occasion of peculiar interest to me,” of the ‘‘ earnest solicitude 
which I feel for the happiness of my Indian people.” The Queen 
trusts that the rulers of the Malay States will accept the recom- 
mendations and assistance of her officers ; notes the advance which 
has been made in the settlement of the Griqualand question to the 
cordial co-operation of neighbouring States ; and believes that the 
South-African’ Conference will tend to good ; regrets the increase 
of taxation; reviews the five measures passed, the Merchant 
Shipping Act, the Commons Act, the Pollution of Rivers Act, the 
Judicature Act and the Vivisection Act, and trusts that the 
Universities Bill and the Prisons Bill may pass next Session. 
The only sentence in the Message, in fact, of the slightest moment 
is the one referring to mediation. 


No news has arrived from Servia this week, the Turkish Gene- 
ral opposite Banja being apparently occupied in collecting sup- 
plies, which begin to fail his army. The Montenegrins, however, 
have had another and an important success. The Turks collected 
a corps d’armée of nearly 20,000 men, chiefly, however, Bashi- 
Bazouks, near Podgoritza, in order to succour Mukhtar Pasha, who 
is still peeping by fits and starts out of Trebinje. The army 
moved out on the 14th, but* before Medun, while still entangled 
in the ravines, the Turks were attacked by the Montenegrins, who 
routed them, and kept up the pursuit for hours, killing and 
wounding 8,000 of their number. ‘This is said to be the 
most considerable victory of the war, and is a curious evidence of 
the military superiority of the Montenegrins. If there were but 
100,000 of them, the provinces north of the Balkan would be freed 
in a single campaign. 


The Premier had reserved a great surprise for the last days of 
the Session. It was announced on Saturday that Mr. Disraeli 
had taken the title of ‘‘ Earl of Beaconsfield,” and would not 
again appear within the House of Commons, where in future 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
will reign as leader in his stead. No change will, it is 
stated, be made in the composition of the Cabinet, except 
the introduction of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, which is expected 
immediately, and the retirement of Lord Malmesbury, from per- 
manent ill-health, which has already occurred. Mr. Disraeli, 
apparently to avoid the necessity of a reconstruction, has for the 
time taken the Privy Seal himself, and the Ministry has dispersed 
in search of rest as if nothing particular had happened. Nothing 


Cabinet returns to London, when a remodelling to a considerable 
extent would appear to be inevitable. 


Of course speculation is rife as to the cause of‘Mr. Disraeli’s 
partial retirement, but we believe the simplest explanation to be 
the nearest to the truth. The Premier's health has been failing 
for some time, he has become more and more impatient of what 
in England is called “work "—which is mainly worry—and he 
has retreated to the House of Lords in order to remain Premier 
as long as he can, without using himself up with the late hours, 
jangling debates, and endless interpellations of the House of 
Commons. He has probably greatly over-estimated the influ- 
ence he wields apart from his ascendancy in the Lower House, 
and looks forward to occupy for some years the position of Lord 
Palmerston, as a quiet but popular ruler through an irresistible 
majority. We have argued elsewhere that he misreads his own 
position in the country, but even if this should prove to be the case, 
the step he has taken may still have been a wise one for himself. 
As long as he lives he will be a personage, he can as a Peer 
address the country when he pleases, and fond as he is of exclusive 
society, he may enjoy a rank which will prevent any loss of position 
from loss of office being brought too closely home to him. He 
probably despises an Earldom, but he does not despise deference. 
The consequences of his act will fall in the long-run rather upon 
his party than himself, and after all, he may urge that he brought 
them into power in their own despite, and owes them nothing 
except thanks for having at last discovered that he was in the right. 





The Daily News of Friday publishes a furthef s series of tele- 
grams from Philippopolis, dated the 9th, 10th, and 11th insts. 
They are almost too horrible to read. The writer, who 
has hitherto proved most accurate, affirms that the atrocities 
continue, that the Turks do nothing to repress the Bashi-Bazouks, 
that the Pasha is disobeyed, and that violations of Christian 
women occur every day. ‘Three thousand people were’ killed 
at Otlukkui with fearful atrocities and violations. Children of 
both sexes were carried about the streets on bayonets. People 
were burnt alive. The Mudir who outraged the schoolmistress 
is a drunken brute. At Bazardjik one thousand people - were 
killed, offering no resistance, with the same atrocities as at Batok. 
A bagful of human heads from Bazardjik was emptied in the 
street at Jambuli before the house of the Italian Consul, and 
eaten by the dogs. Every Bulgarian house at Jambuli was 
pillaged by the regular troops and Turkish neighbours. Women 
are outraged every day.” ‘That is the status quo upon the basis 
of which the British Government proposes that peace should be 
made. 


A very thin House attended to hear the debate which Mr. 
Ashley raised on Friday week on the Bulgarian atrocities, but it 
was an important debate. It will help men to ascertain their 
own real opinions. Mr. Forster, while severely condemning Sir 
Henry Elliot for misleading the Government, showed in a 
masterly speech that the Porte had deliberately intended to 
terrorise the province, and with a courage hitherto wanting to 
English statesmen, boldly faced the real situation, and hoped that 
if we stood aside and neglected our duty Russia would intervene, 
and march in troops without opposition from the Government of 
Great Britain. Sir William Harcourt followed in the same 
strain, and “hoped to God that we had done with the Turks,” 
described the Porte as a “despotism tempered by assassination 
and maintained by massacre,” and ridiculed with just scorn the 
despatch in which Lord Derby tells the Constantinople Pashas 
that if they persist in their cruelties the “indignation of Europe 
would become uncontrollable,” but never threatens’ English pun- 
ishment, and in a splendid peroration declared that European 
opinion would “bear up those who redeemed Christendom from 
the shame with which she had been too long dishonoured.” 





indeed will occur, unless Eastern affairs go wrong, until the 


Mr. Disraeli in reply made the last speech he will ever make 
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in the House of Commons. It was one of the feeblest of his 
career, but one of the most characteristic. He quizzed Sir William 
Harcourt on his **Rhodian rhetoric,” taunted him with settling 
affairs like a member of a debating elub, minimised the atrocities 
as far as he dared, asked ‘why, when the Daily News was quoted, 
the Levant Herald was flouted, denied that England was 
specially protecting Turkey, and finally declared, in his most 
pompous tones, that the duty of English statesmen was to 
‘‘ protect the Empire of England, and not to hazard its exist- 
ence,”—a sentence which, if intended to mean anything but 
rhodomontade, means that the British Empire depends for exist- 
ence on the contentment of a knot of Pashas. And so pleading 
for the necessity of condoning crime, Mr. Disraeli passed out of 
the House of Commons. 


The Christians of Eastern Europe are paying and are likely to 
pay a terrible price for the worst fact in their history,—their 
atrocious oppressions of the Jews, whom they hate, partly 
for their creed and partly for their success in business. The 
Roumanians in particular repeatedly compelled the Emperor 
Napoleon to interfere, and roused Sir Moses Montefiore into 
active and persistent representations to all the Governments 
of Europe. They excited by their oppressions the implacable 
animosity of the Jews, and are now attacked by the Viennese 
Press, which is almost entirely Jewish, by half the Press 
of London and Paris, and by the British Premier, whose 
fiat at this moment can make or unmake them. Even now so 
bitter is the prejudice in Roumania, that the Government has the 
impudence to demand that the rights of English Jews in Bucharest 
shall be qualified by their creed. It is hopeless to reason 
with a prejudice of this kind, but there ought to be brains enough 
among Roumanians and Servians to see that the total abolition of 
Jewish disabilities would do as much for the Christians of Turkey 


as a great victory. 


Mr. Bourke is a very inconveniently honest person. In the 
course of a speech in the debate of Friday week, though defend- 
ing Sir Henry Elliot, he admitted that the Foreign Office was 
totally ignorant of the events which had occurred in Bulgaria :— 
‘¢'The Government really had no idea of the events which had 
occurred in Bulgaria until attention was called to them in the 
House, and he gladly took the opportunity of saying that the 
Government and the country were very much indebted to the 
newspaper correspondents through whom these events had become 
known.” In other words, he admitted that either Sir Henry Elliot 
suppressed facts he knew—which is impossible—or that he re- 
mained ignorant and incredulous of facts known to newspaper cor- 
respondents, and we may add, to everybody else in Constantinople. 
In retaining Sir Henry Elliot therefore in his important post, 
the Foreign Office announces to all the world that it does not 
care to be accurately informed as to Turkish facts, prefers, indeed, 
to know as little as it conveniently can. We have no doubt its 
preference will be fully gratified till the explosion comes. Then, 
as in 1870, it will know everything,—that newspaper readers 
know. 


The Home Office have offered a reward of £250 and a free 
pardon to any one who, not being actually concerned in the 
murder, will give any trustworthy evidence as to the cause of 
Mr. Charles Bravo’s death. It is not likely that such an offer 
will produce any testimony, and the case might be considered at 
an end, but for the kind of one-legged controversy still going on 
in the newspapers. As everybody can say anything he pleases in 
support of the theory of suicide, and nobody can say anything 
in support of the theory of murder, that controversy is not a 
useful one. ‘*A Field Officer,” who writes to the Times, is as 
yet the strongest witness in favour of suicide. He says that in 
India he tried to kill himself with laudanum, and repenting im- 
mediately after, took a great dose of antimony, but never men- 
tioned it, not knowing tartar emetic to be poisonous. He thinks Mr. 
Bravo may have-done the same thing, and forgets that there is no 
evidence of a great dose of laudanum, no evidence that Mr. Bravo 
had any antimony, and no independent evidence that he had any 
reason for taking either the one or the other. Jealousy was 
suggested as the reason, but a jealous man does not leave his 
whole property to his wife, and with almost his last breath entreat 
his mother to be kind to her. It is in misadventure of a strange 
kind, not in suicide, that the alternative theory to murder should 
be sought. That vein has not been fairly worked. 





General de Cissey has resigned the French Ministry at War in 








favour of General Berthaut, an officer believed to be no politic; 

but to poasess considerable organising ability. The cause of General 
de Cissey’s retirement has not been officially stated, though it ig 
hinted that Marshal MacMahon asked for his resignation ; but 
there ean be little doubt that he bad become'an object of dislike 
if not of suspicion to the Republicans, who resented his alleged dig. 
like for officers holding their principles. He was a Conservative in 
grain, but M. Thiers trusted him, and he had donea great amount 
of work towards the necessary reorganisation. It was supposed that 
the President would never give him up, but the President's prin. 
ciple appears to be not that a particular man shall be War 
Minister, but that the War Minister shall not be a party man. 


Mr. Banner Oakley, the manager of the Co-operative Credit 
Bank, was on Saturday sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
the jury holding that many of his depositors had been deceived 
by a fictitious balance-sheet, and statements made to them which 
were specifically false. Mr. Oakley may originally have been a 
fanatic or a blunderer, who believed that because a bank ean divide 
20 per cent. upon its capital it can therefore afford to pay 18 per 
cent. upon deposits, and there is some evidence in support of this 
view. ‘The theory was certainly entertained by his dupes, and.ig 
not a bit more extraordinary than Lord George Hamilton’s 
theory of interest, as he explained it in the House of Commons ; 
and Mr. Oakley paid his interest regularly, as long ag 
capital poured in. He undoubtedly, however, attracted that 
capital in part by misrepresentations, stating, for example, after 
he had lost £15,000, that all expenses were paid out of profits, 
and was justly punished, though it seems a little hard that much 
more successful rogues who do precisely the same thing should 
escape so easily. 


The Vivisection Bill passed on Friday week, after one deter. 
mined attempt to reduce it to a nullity. Mr. Lowe moved that 
the clause requiring licenses from the Home Secretary should 
only apply to persons who had not received a regular 
medical education, but was beaten on a division by 27 
to 82. He also objected to the clause specially protecting 
dogs, cats, horses, mules, and asses, declaring that they 
created ‘‘an aristocracy of animals,’’ and asking who we were, 
that we should draw distinctions sentencing one class to pain and 
offering exemption to another,—a good argument only for a Bill 
abolishing vivisection altogether. Mr. Cross then passed his 
amendment forbidding private prosecutions of licensed physiole- 
gists, which we fear will work badly ; and then Mr. Forster moved 
that the clause surrendering cold-blooded animals to the physio- 
logists should be struck out, and only invertebrate animals left in 
their hands. This was carried by 57 to 20, and the frogs are 
therefore saved from torture by any but ‘‘eminent” hands. 


Sir Charles Dilke on Tuesday made a singularly heartless 
speech to his constituents at Chelsea. He read a letter from 
‘“‘ the very highest authority who could be found to speak on what 
had occurred,” whose name he suppressed only for official 
reasons, as to the scenes which have occurred in Batok and Tatar 
Bazardjik. The writer confirms to the full all the statements of 
the Daily News correspondent, adding that great efforts are now 
being made to convict all Bulgarian schoolmasters, priests, and 
notables, the object, of course, being to stamp out civilisation ; 
and that Achmet Aga and Chefket Pasha, the chief agents in 
the reign of terror, have been promoted, the latter being made 
Chamberlain to the Sultan. ‘At Batok as many as 7,000 people 
perished. Many had their eyes cut out to extort money, and 
were then beheaded. The chief man, or Tchorbadji—Trandafil— 
was impaled and roasted on a spit. ‘There were innumer- 
able instances of fiendish cruelty. Pregnant women were 
ripped up, their babes taken out and killed. Two hundred 
women and children were burnt alive in the school-house.” 
Having read all this, Sir Charles Dilke affirmed that in India we 
had done all that the Turks were doing now, that he could not 
sympathise with the Christians, who had persecuted the Jews, and 
showed a total want of Christian charity; and that above all, he 
thought Russia ought not to gain because she had stirred up the 
Servians to war. We wonder, if these unhappy Bulgarians were 
respectable English folk, whether Sir Charles Dilke would want 
any stirring-up; or whether he would think England wicked for 
promoting an insurrection. We can understand a Tory believer 
in divine right holding such opinions, but what new sort of 
Radicalism is this which apparently finds favour at Chelsca ? 





The North China Herald reports that the Chinese Government 
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fas absolutely refused to punish the Governor of Yunnan for the 
murder of Mr. Margary, and that Sir Thomas Wade has deemed 
it best to interrupt negotiations and visit Tientsin, to discuss 
gffairs in Yunnan with Mr. Grosvenor. An ultimatum of some 
kind is also spoken of as having been handed in to the Chinese 
foreign Office. This news seems to be serious, but it must be 
yemembered that it is more than two months old (June 9). Had 
any rapture occurred, London would have heard of it by telegraph. 
It is most probable that Sir Thomas Wade, finding it impossible 
to obtain further concessions from the Government of Pekin 
without a resort to force, has referred the whole question to the 
Cabinet for a final decision. 





Lord Northbrook repudiates the idea that we ought to support 
¢he Turks in their oppressions because the Mahommedans in 
India sympathise with their fellow-religionists. At an entertain- 
ment given him by his former constituents of Penrhyn and Fal- 
mouth, he said “‘ it was excessively difficult in any country to speak 
to the probable effect that any question supposed to be a religious 
one might have upon the people, and it was still more difficult to 
speak with any confidence of the effect of a religious movement 
in another country upon the people of India, but so far as he 
qwas able to form an opinion from personal observation, he 
believed there was no particular relation between the movements 
of Mahommedan populations in Turkey and India, and that the 
events now occurring in Turkey and Servia would not have any 
sensible effect upon India, so far as regards British power in that 
Bmpire.” We have heard that Sir Salar Jung, a most competent 
witness, while in this country expressed the same opinion. It is 
the fate of Mecca, not of Stamboul, in which Indian Mussulmans 
are keenly interested. 


Another serious attempt has been made to swim the Channel. 
A Mr. Cavill, a ‘‘ professor” of swimming at Brighton, entered the 
water at Dover, at 1.30 a.m. on Tuesday, but after swimming for 
eleven hours, and reaching a point within six miles of the French 
coast, he was so exhausted that he was taken into a pilot-boat 
accompanying him. His temperature, it is stated, had sunk to 
25°, and for some minutes his life must have been in serious 
danger. Captain Webb, who accompanied him, attributed his 
failure to an enlargement of the liver, to a method of swimming 
which secures speed at the cost of exhaustion, and to too many 
doses of whiskey administered during the swim ; but in truth the 
feat is nearly impossible. The conditions needed, a body without 
4 flaw, a constitution insensible to cold, and perfect fearlessness, 
ate rarely found together in a professional athlete, and till they 
ate found Captain Webb’s achievement will remain unequalled. 


Surgeon-Major W. R. Cornish, of the Madras Army, in a 
letter to the Times on the demand for silver in India, makes a 
Statement which ought not to pass uncontradicted :—“ We are all 
apt to forget that it is only a few years ago since the labouring 
people in India were predial slaves, that they could neither own 
nor acquire property.” We venture to say there has never been a 
time within the last two thousand years when the immense ma- 
jority of the labouring population of India were not owners of 
property by a right as perfect as the Surgeon-Major’s right to his 
watch. They were oppressed, and overtaxed, and harried, but 
their right to their fields, their crops, and their savings was never 
disputed. Itis within Madras alone, wherea system half-slavery, half- 
Communism, had grown up, that theright to hold property can fairly 
be said to have been non-existent, and even there “slavery,” in 
any ordinary sense of the word, was confined to classes. The danger 
of such a misrepresentation is thatit renders the British public, so far 
48 it is believed, wholly incompetent to understand any question 
whatever of Indian government. We have not the claim of 
liberators on the people. 


A correspondent of the Times describes a religious watering- 
place which has been founded at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
apparently as a commercial speculation. The place stands on the 
Sea, and the proprietors own territory stretching about three miles 
and a half inland, within which limit they prohibit the sale of alco- 
hol and tobacco, card-playing for money, and billiards, encourage 
camp meetings, and maintain almost perpetual religious services. 
The principal secular amusement appears to be bathing, which 
is pursued by both sexes in common, after the Continental fashion, 


tive that the visitors, originally only 300, now number 15,000. 
This success is due in part to the exceptional loveliness of the 
scenery, but chiefly to a real desire for a watering-place without 
the excessive dissipation of resorts like Saratoga. A “retreat” 
of the kind might, we should imagine, be tried in England with 
success, if any one owns enough of a pretty shore. 





The Tories have lost the seat for Carmarthen, where Mr. 
Cowell-Stepney has been returned without a contest, and have 
been defeated at Leeds by a majority of 2,400. Both victories 
indicate that the tide of reaction is ebbing, but the importance of 
neither should be exaggerated. Mr. Cowell-Stepney is a kind of 
natural representative of Carmarthen, where he possesses great 
property, and succeeds his father, who represented the borough 
from 1868 to 1874 ; and Alderman Barran is said to have carried 
the Irish vote by some sort of concession—a very slight one—to 
the Home-Rulers, who otherwise might have voted for the party 
which favours denominational education. The chief importance 
of Mr. Barran’s election consists in the fact that the party were 
able to avoida conflict between Whigs and Radicals, which would 
have made Mr. Jackson's return a certainty. 


There is still a paper in existence, the National Independent of 
Leeds, which contends for the innocence of the ‘‘ Claimant,” and 
maintains that votes should be given to one candidate or another 
according to his bias towards the Tichborne case. On Saturday 
last this journal announced that on the whole its constituents 
were resolved to support Mr. Barran against Mr. Jackson, add- 
ing, however, in large type :—‘ It is with-extreme pain and regret 
we have to announce that neither of these gentlemen has correct 
views on the Tichborne question, and that although our numbers 
are very considerable, as a party we are not prepared to bring 
forward a candidate of our own with any prospect of success.” 


The evidence of the Duke of Cambridge before the Royal 
Commission on Promotion admits practically that the system in 
future must be seniority tempered by rejections. The whole 
body of the Army dislikes selection, and distrusts the confidential 
reports upon which to a great extent selection must be based. 
Some commanding officers contract prejudices, some make 
favourites, and to all the order to tell an officer that he has been 
reported on unfavourably seems to be a severe trial of forti- 
tude. The Commander-in-Chief almost implores General officers 
to aid him in this matter, and ascertain for themselves how far 
regimental reports are correct, but there runs through all his 
evidence a tone of doubt as to whether he can obtain the infor- 
mation required. Fortunately, however, for himself, he is con- 
vinced that for the most part officers are “‘ much of a muchness,” 
and he is content to take them as they come, except for very 
special service. He allowed that the abolition of Purchase had 
diminished inefficiency and slackness, as he could now menace an 
officer with the loss of his promotion, but the tendency was to be 
‘‘ extremely cautious” in reporting demerit. 


We regret to notice the death of Mr. E. W. Lane, the translator 
of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ” and the Koran, and the compiler of the 
‘“« Arabic-English Lexicon.” He was an Orientalist of unusual 
knowledge and experience, and a worker of a type that threatens 
to disappear. For nearly 50 years he worked 12 hours a day, 
devoting 35 of the 50 years to his lexicon, which covers 2,500 
quarto pages of three columns each, and contains with every 
word a reference to the native lexicon from which any 
statement about it has been derived. Mr. Lane had not the 
pleasure of completing his lexicon, but it is stated that it can be 
finished from the manuscripts he leaves behind him. He worked 
almost as patiently, though for less time, at his ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” a book which, as an account 
of an Eastern people, has absolutely no rival, and quite sur- 
passes any work we possess upon any province of the Indian 
Empire, where we need more, perhaps, than anything, a few men 
of Mr. Lane’s stamp, the men who can interpret an Eastern 
people to an European one, Such work requires an unusual 
combination of qualities,—learning, sympathy, patience, and 
descriptive power, and perhaps one more qualification, poverty. 
Rich men will not toil like Mr. Lane. 





and without bathing machines ; but the place has proved so attrac- 


Consols were on Friday 963 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—a—_ 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


E do not understand all this newspaper incense offered to 
the new Peer,—these assertions that he has attained the 
fitting crown to his exceptional career, these eulogies of the 
country which permits such a man to rise by sheer force of 
intellect to such a height of grandeur. Mr. Disraeli has moral 
and intellectual defects of the gravest kind—such defects that 
his permanent removal from power would be a cause of thank- 
fulness alike to Great Britain and to the world—but he is not 
of the poor stamp of men to whom a peerage is a culminating 
honour. The Premiership of England must have been lowered 
indeed when any Premier gains rank by accepting a title, and 
to Mr. Disraeli, who has created an Empress, and tossed coro- 
nets to followers to console them for exclusion from substantial 
power, an Earldom, which he can hold only for life, is but a 
decoration, less valuable than the Garter to a great noble or a 
Dukedom to a King. If he is what his followers think him, 
if he is even what the electors at the last election declared 
him to be, the House of Lords receives in his entrance an 
honour which, in admitting him within their circle, the Peers 
have not the power to bestow. Mr. Disraeli deified by an Earl- 
dom! Why hehas had Dukes for henchmen! He has not, as vulgar 
eulogists are now repeating in every tone of adulation, cut his 
way to the Peerage. He cut his way long since to the Leadership 
of the House of Commons, and is now, for reasons of his own, 
leisurely stepping down to a less illustrious, though also less 
fatiguing post. Mr. Disraeli takes his title, he does not receive 
it, and the only honour done in the case is to the somewhat 
dull assembly in which he does not think it unworthy of his 
position, in the evening of his strength, to relax himself with a 
seat. We do not believe in Mr. Disraeli as a fitting guide of 
the policy of Great Britain, but we will do him the justice to 
believe that no scorn of ours for his adulators could equal the 
scorn that he must feel for the ill-bred sycophancy which could 
throw adulation into such a form as this. In spite of the vein 
of delight in tawdriness which is so perceptible in his books, his 
speeches, and his policy, and to which the Times of this week 
makes so many sardonic allusions, Mr. Disraeli, who has poured 
such scorn on the Peers as upstart plutocrats, as men “ who 
did not conquer the land, and who do not defend it,” who has 
never lost an opportunity of telling them that, as compared with 
himself, they are barbarians of yesterday, who reverences nothing 
but the “ race” which he denies them to possess, and the intellect 
which he contemptuously strikes from the list of their quali- 
fications, has not, we may be sure, given himself a British title 
as a crowning honour. He has not bartered, knowingly, a 
sceptre fora coronet. He has but taken ermine as comfortable 
flannel for his old age. We may be certain that he has acted now, 
as ever, on calculation, and the only business of politicians is 
to inquire whether or no his calculation is well founded. 
Allowing always for Mr. Disraeli’s one possession, “ the zigzag 
lightning in his brain,” which has so often shown him a way 
out of an impossible position, we conceive him to have made 
alike for his party and himself a very great mistake. He has 
calculated that he could retain power, the ultimate authority 
which should rest in a Premier’s hands, without undergoing the 
labour inseparable from the leadership of the Commons, and 
with certain men this would have been the case. When a 
man’s force in Council is so great that any Cabinet in which 
he sits becomes a Committee for the execution of his decisions, 
it matters little whether he places himself in the Commons or 
the Peers. He cannot be excluded from the governing Committee, 
and once within it, he is by right of innate capacity the ruling 
spirit. It would have mattered little to Lord Palmerston, 
though much to his agents in the Commons, if, before his last 
Administration, he had transferred himself to the softer seats 
and heavier atmosphere and earlier hours of the Upper 
Chamber. He could have addressed England from a cushion 
as easily as from a bench, and in the Cabinet he would still 
have been supreme. That will not be the position of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. His ascendancy in Council has never been 
unquestioned, he has been beaten in this very Session on his 
Egyptian policy, and where he has succeeded he has succeeded 
because he was the necessary man, the one man who could 
manage the source of all real power, the sensitive, unruly, all- 
powerful public meeting which expresses the will of the United 
Kingdom. He is not necessary to his colleagues any longer. 
He is not wanted to manage the House of Lords, which can be 
guided much more easily by men of half his intellectual 





capacity, and if he resigned to-morrow would leaye no void 
that in accepting a peerage he has not already left. 
That void, no doubt, is a great one. Mr. Disraeli, though 
he never understood England, and sometimes mistook even 
the House of Commons, had rare capacity for managi 
that body, and a positive genius for controlling the stubborn 
impulses, the sudden movements, as of herds in terror, the 
frantic rushes of his own party within its walls. No one 
could pilot them to pasture so well, no one so coolly head 
them off when a stampede led them towards a precipice, no one 
so clearly convince them, even while they shook their maneg 
with rage, that they had reached an impassable wall. Ag 
leader of the House he has had many superiors, as leader of 
the Tories no equal, and it was the conviction of this truth, 
the certainty that with Mr. Disraeli discontented no Tory 
Cabinet could live, that made him the necessary man to men 
whose instincts would have led them to look to any other 
quarter for a leader. ‘He has himself resigned this position, 
He is no longer indispensable, and he will feel that truth with 
every hour of the official day. He may flatter himself tily 
Parliament meets that he has another power in reserve,a hold 
over the people equal to that which he possessed over the 
Commons, a power like Palmerston’s, but he will wake to find 
himself deluded. The power of Mr. Disraeli over the people 
was very considerable, and did without a doubt affect the result of 
the last election, but it was not power of the kind which will con- 
tinue to attach to the Earl of Beaconsfield. The secret of the 
power was admiration,—admiration for the intellectual gymnast, 
the political Leotard who could fly through the air so far, and 
who so seldom missed his tip. The householders enjoyed his 
audacity, smiled at his tergiversations, and delighted in turns 
of policy which suggested something of political frolic. 
someness in the chief man in the State. All men love 
surprises in politics, as all men enjoy surprises in their 
theatres or their novels. They were as amused with him as with 
Palmerston, though in a very different way, the two admira- 
tions being as different as admiration for an acrobat and 
admiration for a great comedian. Disappearance kills that 
kind of confidence, and Mr. Disraeli as intellectual gymnast 
has retired. The Earl of Beaconsfield cannot disport 
himself in that way in the Upper Chamber. The air 
is too dense, the immediate audience too averse to such 
displays, the machinery too heavy to be trusted. The new 
Peer believes, it is said, that he has a style of eloquence, 
unrevealed as yet, which will impress the Peers; that while 
in the Commons they appreciate “Don Juan,” in the Lords 
they will have admiration for “ Paradise Lost.” He may beright, 
and may be able at seventy to exchange the ottava rima for 
blank verse, but he will find that if the Peers admire his 
epics, which we doubt, their real taste being for the laugh- 
ing humour and simple narrative of Chaucer, the English 
people will not; that in altering the form he has altered also 
the impression of his verse, to which that form materially con- 
duced. Unless the Earl of Beaconsfield can not only make 
himself but show himself necessary to some course of policy 
on which the nation has set its heart, he will find that, no longer 
leading the Commons, no longer exciting daily admiration, he 
will, like every predecessor who has set him his example, be for- 
gotten by the people whom, except when in carrying household 
suffrage he threw over the traditions of his party, he has never 
served. Bread is no cheaper, taxation no lighter, Britain no 
grander for Mr. Disraeli. And what chance is there of his 
propounding such a policy? We should say simply none. 
When straining fora cry in home affairs, he found none better 
than Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas, and when eager to lead in 
foreign affairs has only to offer to a people who pray every week 
for deliverance from Turks the Turkish status quo. You 
cannot make a great policy out of a mere refusal to believe 
disagreeable evidence. No man in England grudges Mr. 
Disraeli ease, if he desires it, “honours,” if he cares about 
them, social rank, if he thinks that Britain has it to give, but 
among all Englishmen, those who grudge them least are those 
who most desire that his authority should end. 
And if Mr. Disraeli in receding into the perfumed but non- 
luminous atmosphere of the Peers has injured himself, he has 
also injured his party, which, whatever old Conservatives may 
think, does not rule now as Toryism, but as Toryism tempered 
till England can bear it by Mr. Disraeli. The Tory party may 
rule again ; whenever it can find a great administrator it will 
rule; but this party which is ruling is not that, but a party 
whose first element, the Earl of Beaconsfield, has withdrawn 
from the labours of the place where substantial power in 





England permanently resides. 
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{HE NEW LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE disappearance of Mr. Disraeli will be first and most 
severely felt in the House of Commons. The crop of 
statesmen has not been bounteous of Jate years, Nature having 
haps exhausted some of her energy in producing poets and 
scientific explorers, and Mr. Disraeli, like Mr. Gladstone, leaves 
behind him no unquestioned inheritor of his mantle, and only 
three who could presume to wear it with acceptance. Among 
the Tories, as among the Liberals, but few of the younger 
men are much before the world—though the Tories are the 
richer in potential statesmen, being able to seat promising 
boys for counties—and among them only two have risen far 
towards Cabinet rank. The great knowledge and wide experi- 
ence of Mr. Bourke do not avail to remove entirely the some- 
what depressing and solemn effect he produces by speeches 
which we suspect would have been much better had he held a 
more independent command, or had gained self-confidence 
from representing the department—the India Office—to which 
he naturally belongs. Mr. Lowther would rise in Austria, or even 
Germany, though in the latter country the Professors would worry 
him; but in England his want of sympathy with general thought 
even in the House of Commons, will always prevent his taking 
the position to which a certain force apparent under his slightly 
reckless speech might otherwise entitle him. Lord George 
Hamilton has had from the first a succés d’estime, which he has 
not as yet succeeded in developing into general confidence. He 
is amazingly quick, very ready, and has a kind of soldierly 
courage in debate which is very attractive, but he is bothered 
by a deficiency which, though we have no wish to speak dis- 
respectfully of a man who may yet serve the State well, we can 
only describe as ignorance. He is in the position of a public 
schoolboy at a dinner-table, whose engagingness is unobserved 
and his capacity made invisible by his want of knowledge of 
topics which everybody besides him knows well. Mr. Stan- 
hope has done very little this year, and indeed could do 
nothing, as his chief, in spite of all the break-downs 
of last Session, chose to do his own work, and did it after 
such a fashion that we do not see how the Cabinet is 
to avoid relegating Sir Charles Adderley to the Peers. His 
friends hope much from Mr. Chaplin, who undoubtedly can 
debate, and who needs nothing but healthy poverty to make 
him go far ; but he does not take to harness, and of those who 
do only Lord Sandon and Sir M. Hicks Beach have risen to 
the possibility of the Cabinet. Of these the stronger is un- 
doubtedly the second. Lord Sandon has shown the capacity 
to administer and to manage, and if his chiefs would have let 
him alone would have been reckoned by this time a most 
dexterous steersman through Parliamentary quicksands, pilot- 
ing his boat-load of petroleum-casks without explosions and 
without exciting hatreds, but Sir Michael can help to govern, 
and after all is said, it is to the governors that the task of govern- 
ing drifts. The way he strides along, without minding Orange 
threats on the one hand or Catholic gatherings on the other, 
though it excites the wrath of the Irish Tories without attract- 
ing Irish Home-rulers, creates in moderate men who under- 
stand Ireland a decided sense of confidence, and to be con- 
sidered trustworthy in Irish affairs is to perform a most im- 
portant function in the division of the Imperial labour. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach is an individual, and in the Cabinet will 
be a source of strength, but of course he is as yet out of the 
question in the running for the Leadership, which must be 
given to one of three men,—Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, or Mr. Cross. 

Of the three, we suspect that Mr. Cross may ultimately 
prove the strongest, though he has for the present wisely been 
passed over. The Member for Lancashire} has since his 
admission to the Cabinet performed one of the most difficult 
of conceivable feats, he has definitely risen with the House 
and the country while holding the office of Home Secretary. 
That office politically kills all but the robust, and it has in- 
creased the political vitality of Mr. Cross. He has acquired 
the art of persuading the House that he really knows 
rot only his business, but his own mind about his busi- 
hess, a much more important thing. He can keep an ex- 
tremely stiff upper lip without offending dangerous oppo- 
nents, and he can see at a glance not only where the 
shoe pinches, but whether it is possible to remove the pressure. 
His management of the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill showed tact ; 
he displayed real firmness in defending his Commons Bill, 
which may not be quite adequate, but affects injuriously an 
extraordinary number of personal interests ; and he fought for 


further resistance would have made it impossible to pass any 
Bill at all. In the most difficult department of his office, the 
control of the Magistracy, Mr. Cross has done justice without 
exciting the wrath of the country gentry, and almost alone 
among English politicians expresses his belief that solid improve- 
ments can be made in the existing system, without breaking up 
entirely the old relation between the gentry and the govern- 
ment of the rural districts. He has no Mr. Waddington be- 
hind him, yet he has hanged and pardoned alike without 
diminishing public respect for his anomalous position as virtual 
Court of Appeal in all criminal trials. Mr. Cross, however, 
has still to make his reputation outside the work of depart- 
mental administration. He rarely speaks on general politics, 
and on the foreign policy of the country his views are utterly 
unknown. He must widen his range of subjects before he can 
lead a historic party entrusted with the government of an 
Empire. Mr. Hardy, his next competitor, has, we imagine, 
been set aside, because he represents too strongly the Ultras of 
the party, the real Tories, who would govern on the lines of 
Mr. Pitt, and who resent advance and innovation as concessions 
to the Liberal spirit. Something of this impression may be 
due to his position as representative of a University, but Mr. 
Hardy, though he is. believed to have governed the Army well, 
and though he is a fierce and successful General in debate—a 
little too fierce, perhaps, but very formidable—would make a 
fitter leader for the Tories pure and simple than for the Tories 
controlled, as they stil! are to be, by Mr. Disraeli. A Salisbury- 
Hardy Administration would be perfectly coherent, but except 
during a great war, could not govern England. There remains 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and to him the Leadership has 
been assigned, upon the whole, wisely. He is moderate, 
resolute, a good speaker, and sufficiently in sympathy 
with the House to be enabled to restrain it from any 
wild or impracticable course of action. He is said, more- 
over, to possess a sense of humour which never appears in 
his speeches, but which in this country is an invaluable 
defence against blunderers and crotcheteers. His difficulties 
hitherto have been a certain want of self-confidence which is 
disappearing, and a readiness to accept suggestions from above 
which, when Mr. Disraeli is no longer present to comprehend 
the momentary temper of the House and throw over anybody 
who is in the way, may prove unexpectedly embarrassing. It 
is difficult enough for any man not Premier to lead the House 
of Commons, and when the Leader is not only not the Premier, 
but not the Premier's guide, the difficulty may prove insuperable. 
We do not envy Sir Stafford Northcote his new post. 
Whatever the other consequences of Mr. Disraeli’s elevation, 
these two at least we may with some certainty expect to 
follow. The Tories in the Lower House will be more 
difficult to manage, and the Liberals more energetic 
in attack. The discontented, the fractious, and the 
individual Members of the dominant party were all 
afraid of Mr. Disraeli, did not like to encounter one of 
his cutting rebukes, and positively feared the epigrams with 
which he could punish instances of indiscipline. They will 
not fear Sir Stafford as they feared his predecessor, and it is 
by no means certain that they will be conciliated by him, 
more especially when they suspect, as will happen, that their 
resistance is not altogether condemned within the Cabinet. 
The public think of the Tory party as if it were absolutely 
homogeneous, but no party ever existed in which individuals 
and cliques were more ready to bolt from the straight course. 
There is more bottled mutiny in one Orangeman than in ten 
Members of the Left. On the other hand, the attack will 
become more vigorous than ever. Explain it how we may, 
there cannot be a doubt that there is not a man on the front 
bench of Opposition except Mr. Gladstone who will not feel 
the freer, the stronger, and the more audacious because he has 
no longer to dread reply from Mr. Disraeli, no longer to think 
of the loopholes he may be affording for those poisoned arrows 
which pierce all but immortal armour. They are Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s equals at all events, if they are not Mr. 
Disraeli’s, and they will make him feel that before the 
next Session is many days old. We do not know that the 
debating will be any the worse; on the contrary, the combat 
may become more sincere, and therefore more interesting; but 
debate will be improved at the expense of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who will feel at first as if he were fighting without the 
ancient certainty of help out of the clouds. He is the best 
Leader the Tories could have chosen, but he will have to rise 
much higher yet before he can fill Mr. Disraeli’s place, and 
leave on the minds of both parties the same sense of a reserve 





the Vivisection Bill with a zeal which only gave way when 





of power sure to be forthcoming at need. 
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THE RUMOURED MEDIATION. 


| i is hardly possible to conceive a course of policy more 

immoral or more unwise than the one which is attributed 
to Lord Derby by the popular belief, which is repeated in the 
Continental telegrams, and which is in accordance with the 
language of the Queen’s Message. He has proposed, it is said 
on all hands, that the war should cease on the basis of the 
status quo, That is, he has proposed that the crimes committed 
in Bulgaria should not only be condoned, but should be visibly 
shown to have succeeded; should not only have succeeded, but 
should remain in Turkish memory as the only cheap and easy 
methods of success, But for those crimes Bulgaria would 
have risen, Tchernaieff’s plan would have succeeded, and the 
Pashas would have been fighting for their right to plunder, 
south of the Balkan; but as—thanks to Mr. Disraeli’s influ- 
ence in Europe—they have succeeded, Servia is to be pro- 
nounced beaten, and to recede from her splendid enterprise 
—the effort of a fishing-boat to sink a pirate ship— 
with all her losses uncompensated and contemned. Turkey 
has lost nothing, or rather has gained immensely. She 
has sacrificed certain lives which she cares nothing about, 
and which the world is not injured by losing, and certain 
moneys which, if she had not expended them profitably in 
killing Christians, she would have wasted unprofitably in pay- 
ing Christians the debts she had sworn, when she incurred 
them, to pay,—clearly a use of her resources far more in accord- 
ance with the precepts of her faith. Moreover, she has gained 
the opportunity of showing that by using her thirty millions of 
people as inanimate instruments, spending the Mussulmans like 
bullets and burying the Christians like manure, she can of her 
own strength beat the million of Servians, can carry her flag 
once more up to the Danube, and can keep in her own hands 
the deserts into which it is her policy, now as ever, in Europe 


holders to rob, their officers are Russians bound not to 
resist the Czar, and their Prince, not a bad but 
quite unequal to revolutionary times, thinks i¢ im. 
portant that he should continue in a comfortable position, 
They might, by deposing the House of Obrenovitch, 
electing Prince Nikita to the throne, and declaring the 
war one of existence, still keep up the fire till the flame. 
caught Russia or Turkey was exhausted; but they are 
but peasants, with leaders bound in the withes of European 
diplomacy, and scarcely able to pay for the 

with which science has provided the despots of the 
world. Montenegro would not consent, but what can 
eighteen thousand men do, except act as spear-points 
the next insurreetion, and meanwhile add a few thousands 
to their number? And Turkey would not consent, but the 
British Cabinet wishes it, and in all Europe the Turks have. 
no defence against the overthrow they have earned 

the British Cabinet, which with Mr, Baring’s Report : 
its hands, and carefully withheld, demands in the name of 
Great Britain—where people used to declare that governments 
exist for the good of the governed—that the people of Bul 
garia, and more especially the witnesses who have testified 
before English Commissioners, shall be handed back to the 
rule of the Pashas. The self-electing Oommittee at 
Constantinople—which, it should be remembered, is not a 
Government, and cannot bind the next Sultan—may there. 
fore agree to a peace which will leave it full control of 
the Treasury, the troops being recalled to Constantinople, 
and the Bashi-Bazouks and volunteers quartered*in Thessaly, 
Epirus and the remaining provinces not yet too desolate te 
feed them. There may, therefore, if Servia cannot win a bat- 
tle, and a change does not occur in Russia, and the anarchy 
prevailing in Constantinople does nob end in a ca 

be peace—and how will the British Government stand 








as in Asia, to turn her provinces. She is to enjoy the statws|then? Great Britain will have incurred the permanent and 
quo, that is, to obtain the opportunity of planting Asiatic colonies| just hatred of eighty million of Slavs, who, however 
of armed and undisciplined barbarians in the fairest corners of | ignorant, understand that it is solely due to her that the 
Europe, with permission whenever their outrages produce revolt | massacres of their brethren are still continuing, and wil? 
to exterminate the people, taking especial care that the child- have secured a certainty that within three years another ané 
ren do not survive to grow into mutineers. She, this country more hopeful insurrection will again bring the Eastern Question 
governed by irresponsible Pashas, deprived even of the control | to the front. The wretched Slavs who have seen emancipation 
of a master; this Government, as Sir William Harcourt puts|so near will not again sink back into quiescence, but wil} 
it, “tempered by assassination and maintained by massacre,” is| devote themselves determinately to the organisation which 
enabled, by English assistance solely, to bid defiance to civili-| this time they have lacked. Three years will fill up the 
sation, and declare that, the Continent notwithstanding, she| void in the ranks of their young men, will enable them 


will slay whom she will and ravage where she will within the | to select a competent Prince, and will give them time to 
| arrange more carefully for the general insurrection of all the 
enemies of the Turks, which, but for Mr. Disraeli’s Semitic 
sympathies, would even this time have diminished the burden 


territory which English money still enables her to claim. Asfor 
the Servians, they are to submit, are not only to bear defeat, but 
to endure the Prince whose half-heartedness and concern for his 





throne have been among the causes of their failure, and be | of their splendid task. Meanwhile the rulers of Turkey, 
thankful to Lord Derby that the Turks have not stabled their | harassed by the hatreds they have provoked, by incapacity to 
horses in Belgrade, condemned them all to be servants of the| extort taxes from ruined provinces, and by the claims of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, and sold their wives and children to the Pashas | volunteers they have called to arms, will necessarily grow more 
of Asia Minor. Montenegro may have some trifle—a port on | and more violent, more and more embittered, more and more 
the Adriatic, or a few acres of Herzegovina—for, you see, it | feeble, till the next insurrection, which is as certain as the rising 
might be disagreeable to quarrel with mountaineers who dis-| of the sun, will take the form of a war of races and creeds, 
perse Turkish soldiers like sheep, and never see them without amid which order can be restored only by military occupa 
victory ; but as to the Servians, who only sacrificed themselves tion, and that by the Power to which Mr. Disraeli is so sedu- 
as the forlorn hope of humanity, who without a grievance | lously adding moral strength. Russia has shown no daring in 
personal to themselves flung themselves on the enemies of the | the struggle, but she has shown full sympathy ; and the South 
Christian races merely to save their kindred, why, philanthropic | Slavs, aware that they have nothing to hope from Austria, 
blunderers of that kind had better be killed-out as rapidly as | fancying that England despises them as Mr. Disraeli does, and 
possible. Is Europe to be disturbed because there are people | conscious that they have not in themselves the strength which 
who dislike to see murder erected into a method of govern-| in our day only belongs to constituted governments, will in 
ment ? their despair and misery have flung themselves, bound hand 
This is the policy of Lord Derby, and we should feel no! and foot, into the hands of the Russian Foreign Office. The 
surprise, in the present temper of the English mind, when | aggrandisement of Russia, the hatred of all South Slavonians, 
the first principles of her polity have been forgotten, and the | the misery of all Christians throughout Turkey,—these are the 
governing classes, Tories and Whigs alike, would sacrifice | inevitable results of the mediation which, we presume in & 
anything but comfort for tranquillity, if it temporarily suc- | few weeks, will produce a“ peace,” over which the Mahommedan 
ceeded. The Czar of Russia loves “ peace,” till he is willing | Press throughout the world will raise a chorus of exultation. 
to sacrifice for it the future of his House,and the feelings of his | There is no Parliament to arrest the course of the Ministry, 
people, The Emperor of Austria desires peace as a farmer no election at hand to punish them, and no foreign opinion 
whose neighbour’s ricks are burning longs for rain. Prince| among the classes to whom Mr. Disraeli in his zeal for the 
Bismarck does not see how France is to be injured by re-/| traditionary policy of Great Britain, handed over the supreme 
deeming the Christians of the East; the King of Greece, after power. 
long English conferences, sees his way to islands without | 
fighting; and the Revolution, the only remaining effective | 
power, is for the moment paralysed by the illness of its swords- | THE SENTENCE ON MR. OAKLEY. 
man, Garibaldi, If the Servians and the Turks consent, | W* are not specially disposed to bear hardly on Mr. 
there may be peace upon the basis of the status quo and Banner Oakley. He deserves, and richly deserves, the 
a bribe for the Montenegrins. ‘The Servians would not/ sentence which the Recorder has passed on him ; and for reasons 
Consent, but they have no money, not having any bond- | which will immediately appear, we hold it to be of the utmost 
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importance that persons convieted of such off his 
: convii offences as 
should be severely punished. But the folly of Mr. Oakley’s 
victims is so remarkable that it is difficult to feel much pity 
for them, and this absence of commiseration necessarily lessens 
the indi with which we listen to the strange tale of 
the deception ised on them. Deception, no doubt, it 
mgust. be called, since it was not mere love for Mr, Oakley that 
them to commit their money to his keeping. But how 
one not absolutely strange to the ordinary business of life 
should have believed it possible that the Co-operative Bank 
should pay 18 per cent. on the money deposited with it, is one of 
those mysteries of human credulity which pass all explanation. 
It would. be interesting to know what the believers in Mr. 
Oakley supposed that he was doing with their money during 
that. magic period when the interest came rolling in with such 
undeviating regularity every calendar month. They knew 
that in all the concerns in which their own or their friends’ 
money was ordinarily invested there was very great difficulty in 
ing a 10 per cent. dividend. They might haveseen, if they 
had looked at the City article in their daily newspaper, that there 
were hundreds and thousands of wealthy men who were eager 
to lend their money at less than 5 per cent. They might 
have learned, if they had chosen to master the difference 
between the Co-operative Bank and an ordinary joint-stock 
bank, that even where a comparatively small number of share- 
holders dispose of an enormous number of current accounts 
which bear no interest, and of deposit accounts which bear a 
very small interest, there are very few banks which pay to 
their proprietors as high an interest as the Co-operative pro- 
posed to pay to everyone who lent it money for thirty days 
together. Yet with all these means of enlightenment within 
their reach, they accepted Mr. Qakley’s statements without 
hesitation and almost without inquiry, not apparently from 
any special faith in the man, but by reason of some inherent 
reasonableness and probability which they supposed to exist in 
the statements themselves, In a community in which such 
persons exist, such other persons as Mr. Banner Oakley seem 
almost a. necessity, If there were no deceivers, how would 
such an extraordinary natural gift of being deceived find its 
fall development? Added to this, we own to a regret 
at the inequality with which the blows of fortune are dealt 
out. to those who deserve them equally. There is no moral 
difference between setting up a co-operative bank and 
a foreign loan, when the representations made are 
equally false and the result to the investors equally disastrous. 
As:yet, however, the punishment meted out in the two cases 
has been very different. In the one, there has been the annoy- 
ance of exposure and the inconvenience of personal loss, but 
nothing more; in the other, there is five years’ penal servitude. 
There is nothing in the nature of the two cases to justify such 
a distinction ; and in the irritation caused by the contemplation 
of it, one is tempted to think that Mr. Banner Oakley has come 
in for more than his due. 

Yet as a matter of fact he has come in for nothing of the 
kind. In the immediate presence of such glaring inequalities, 
it is difficult at all times to remember that the primary end 
of punishment is to frighten those who are under strong temp- 
tations to commit the same or similar crimes. As society is 
now constituted, the temptations to swindling are very great in- 
deed. In the first place, ours is an eminently luxurious society. 
Money was never so much cared for, because the goods that 
money, and only money, can procure were never so much 
cared for. There are still a few things that a man cannot buy, 
but even of these he can often buy imitations, and if this is 
impossible, he has, at all events, a large choice of purchasable 
substitutes. In the second place, ours is a very wealthy 
sculety, and in a wealthy society even culture becomes costly, 


is intolerably irksome, and to whom the management of money 
yields the pleasure which the nt of public assemblies 


yields to politicians, or the conduct of great. public depart- 
ments yields to administrators. When a man if this type is 


not already furnished with capital, the inducements to lay 
hands on it somehow are intensely strong. We are apt to 
suppose that it is only the enjoyments which the money pro- 
duced by capital bring within his reach that prompt him 
to lie and cheat, in order to obtain it. But in many cases 
it is the pleasure of management that is the object nearest 
the swindler’s heart. It is the sense of power, of enterprise, 
of command which belongs to the headship of a large concern 
that leads him astray. If the money placed in his hands 
could only buy him a sleeping rship in some safe business, 
he would not care to steal it. It is the place at the head of a 
great business that attracts him so irresistibly. If we put 
together all these motives for getting the command of money, 
we shall find that they constitute in the aggregate a very 
powerful force. The more reasons men have for valuing 
capital and the command of capital, the greater will be their 
desire to lay hold of the capital of others when they have 
none of their own. The means of doing this are so various, 
the proportion of successes to failures is sometimes so con- 
siderable, the distinction between the modes of appropriating 
capital which bring the appropriator within the grasp of 
the criminal law, and those which only expose him to an 
action for damages, are so subtle that the danger of detection 
may well seem almost infinitesimal. The man who con- 
templates some great swindle sees that others have done 
so, and come to no harm, Either they have been fortu- 
nate beyond even their expectations, and thus have been 
enabled to fulfil the promises made to those who trusted them ; 
or the discovery which was all along inevitable has been 
staved off for many years, during which they have had the 
exciting enjoyment which belongs to a desperate game; or 
even when discovery has come, it has only brought with it 
the additional excitement of a suceessful defence against 
legal proceedings,—proceedings which only serve to convey the 
dangerous moral that it is best not to throw good money after 
bad. What has society to set against these accumulated 
temptations to swindling? Only the certainty that detection 
and conviction will certainly be followed by severe punish- 
ment. We cannot afford to leave the class to which Mr. 
Banner Oakley belongs to multiply itself without hindrance, 
and the only check that we can put upon its increase is the 
creation of an intellectual conviction that though the chances 
of escape for the swindler are many, they are not numerous 
enough to outweigh the terrors of the punishment which awaits 
those who do not escape. 








THE CHANCES OF A CAPE WAR. 

oo average Englishman, who pays his taxes regularly and 
uncomplainingly and invests his savings in Consols, is 

slow to recognise the fact that the stability of his position may 

be shaken by an infinite number of circumstances over which 

he has practically no control whatever. Is there any such re- 





spectable Brown, Jones, or Robinson among us who considers 
that the Income-tax may be doubled or the Funds brought down 
in price by such an event as the outbreak of a native war in South 
Africa ? Some such persons, if more than commonly close readers 
of their newspapers, may have observed that a Conference on 
South-African affairs has lately been sitting at the Colonial 
Office, and may even have taken note of some ominous observa- 
tions in a published speech of Lord Carnarvon’s. But assuredly 
not one Englishman out of many thousands is aware how serious 
is the situation in South Africa. Our colonies in that part of 





While those who do not value culture try their utmost to make 
money take its place and do its work. In the third place, ours 
18 @ society in which there are few legitimate interests, and | 
man is a creature that will not be satisfied without interests of | 
Some sort. If he cannot make to himself legitimate interests, | 
he will be tempted to make illegitimate interests. Probably 
we do not make sufficient allowance for the business instinct | 
m man. Yet how strong this instinct is, at all events in | 
i nm, may be seen from the immense amount of unpaid | 
Work that is done in this country. It is not public spirit alone 
that leads men to spend time and trouble upon public objects, 
and get nothing in return; it is what may be called the 
irresistible desire to stretch their mental muscles, to find em- 
ployment for cravings quite as real in their nature as the 
desire to walk, or run, or climb which is so overpowering in 
childhood and youth. There are many men to whom inaction j 


| powers of England. They calculate, and rightly, in the first 


the world are exceptionally constituted, and are subject to 
peculiar conditions, In other places our colonial fellow-sub- 
jects are exposed to the contact of aboriginal races, frequently 
restless, sometimes warlike, occasionally untamable. But nowhere 
in our Colonial Empire except in South Africa is a collection of 
scattered European settlements mingled up with and surrounded 
by several more numerous and increasing native communities, 
among whom an arrogant and violent spirit prevails, and 
who are not curbed by memories of crushing subjugation. 
It is easy to say that the Kaffirs and Zulus of our 
South-African possessions would be subdued without difficulty 
by a moderate exertion of the strength of England, or that 


they must be impressed by our manifest superiority of strength. 


But these encouraging beliefs are fallacious. The South- 
African natives are able to take no measure of the reserved 
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instance, that they will have to deal only with such opposition 
as the colonists of the Cape, and Natal, and the sparse settle- 
ments of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal can offer. 
Such a contest they do not decline; they have no reason to 
shrink from it. If they were worsted in the former wars of 
the Cape Colony, when the whole energy of England was 
exerted to overthrow them, they have some reason to think 
that the chances of an insurrection have now vastly improved. 
They have largely increased in numbers, more rapidly indeed 
than either the English or the Dutch colonists. They have 
provided themselves, at a heavy cost, with the most admirable 
modern weapons of precision. They are only too well ac- 
quainted with the bickerings that have arisen between the 
Imperial Government, the British Colonies, and the Dutch 
States of South Africa. They do not see that behind the 
Local Government, and masked by the avowed desire of the 
Imperial Government to withdraw all its protecting forces, 
is the firm though tacit resolution of England to maintain at any 
cost her Colonial Empire unimpaired. The cost will fall upon the 
taxpayer of whose indifference to South-African and other similar 
controversies we have spoken ; and he will grumble at it, but he 
will not dream of repudiating the obligation. Not a few foreign 
nations have been deceived by this imperfect relation between the 
complaints and the wishes of Englishmen, and we cannot feel 
surprised if the Kaffirs and Zulus are similarly tempted into 
the hazards of a war in which they will encounter, in the last 
resort, the undivided strength of England. 

The difficulty of averting a necessity so painful as that of 
crushing the native population of South Africa by a succession 
of heavy and costly blows, is centred in the fact that we have 
allowed the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Republic to 
grow up in a state of independence and nominal isolation, and 
that those States consequently claim the privilege of dealing with 
the natives as they please. But the plain truth is, that the 
Dutch Settlements are not isolated, and cannot be allowed to 
use a complete independence. The quarrels of the Transvaal 
Government with the Zulus may kindle a flame that will set 
the whole country on fire from the Cape to the Limpopo, for 
the Zulus are not a people likely to yield tamely to oppression. 
In them the physical vigour of the Kaffir has been crossed and 
strengthened by the moral energy of the Arab. There is no 
lack of intelligence, or self assertion, or self-sacrificing courage 
among these savages. They have been trained to the 
use of the rifle, and the trade in arms which Lord 
Carnarvon speaks of as a calamity, but which seems 
almost, if not altogether, an inevitable consequence of 
direct contact with civilisation, has supplied them with 
the best European weapons—Whitworth breech-loaders among 
others—in large quantities. The Kaffirs who are located on 
the borders of the settled districts of the Cape Colony, but 
especially in the “ No-man’s Land,” between the Kei River 
and the boundary of Natal, are less formidable probably than 
the Zulus; but if a war were to break out among the northern 
tribes, the Kaffirs, mindful of their ancient prowess against 
the British Colonists, could hardly restrain themselves. We 
cannot doubt that there are many small grievances to be 
avenged both by Zulus and Kaffirs; there always are such 
where uncivilised communities are brought into direct contact 
with colonists, and there does not appear to be either a moral 
or a physical control systematically exercised over the natives 
that is at all competent to check a movement of ungoverned 
passion. For several years past, the “Native question” in 
South Africa has been known to threaten danger in many 
directions, and Lord Carnarvon’s seemingly impatient attempts 
to establish federal institutions in South Africa have been 
spurred on by a keen sense, as is apparent from the Parlia- 
mentary papers, of the perils of delay. The Zulus on the 
northern borders of Natal and the Kaffirs in the Transkei 
district have been growing more and more uneasy, more and 
more numerous, more and more formidable in every way. 
Unfortunately, too, the Dutch Republic of the Transvaal, 
which is in most direct relations with the native popu- 
lation, has not shown a disposition to avoid frontier 
quarrels, The Boers suffer from the “ earth-hunger” which 
so often afflicts pastoral communities, and are determined to 
press the Zulus further and further away into the deserts or 
the sea. But the natives are not Connaught-men or Red 
Indians, or even Maories, to give ground without a struggle. 
At this moment blows are being exchanged in the north- 
eastern corner of the European Settlements of South Africa 
between the Volunteer Army of the Transvaal Government 
and a Chief who is vassal to the King of Zululand, our good 
friend and ally, Cetewayo. If the Boers should be beaten—as 





a 
is quite likely, for the Chief Secocceni has 20,000 men armed 
with rifles lurking in the mountainous passes of his country—it 
is too probable that the whole of the Zulus and Kaffirs will rise 
in arms. The former are not very favourably disposed towards 
the Government of Natal since the Langalibalele affair, and the 
latter have their own special grievances. It is admitted even 
by the Cape newspapers, which opposed Lord Carnarvon’ 
policy and are therefore interested in proving that peace is not 
endangered, that the situation in the Transkei district is suffi. 
ciently formidable to call for the most vigilant and active 
measures on the part of the Colonial Government, and that if 
the Transvaal “ commando” should meet with a disaster in 
the north, the peril would be very seriously aggravated. 

The Kaffir wars that were waged some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago were less dangerous in some 
than a general Native rising in South Africa would 
be now. The natives have increased, as we have said, 
in numbers, in boldness, and in the knowledge of modern 
weapons. They have forgotten the chastisement which we in- 
flicted upon them or their kinsmen in the last generation, and 
they have been constantly maintaining a struggle, not wholly 
unequal, against the Boers of the frontiers. It is probable 
that a Native war would give us much trouble, and it would 
certainly cost us a very considerable sum of money. At the 
same time, we should have many advantages now which we 
had not a quarter of a century ago. At that time we had to 
fight battles against savages almost exclusively with a Regular 
army, which was enswathed in the stiff traditions of the Wel- 
lingtonian period. We sent regiments, pipe-clayed and stocked 
beyond endurance, and armed with “Brown Bess,” into 
thickets and through. mountain-passes, where they were 
mown down easily by the lithe savage with his rifle. 
Now we should know better how to cope with a rising 
of Zulus or Kaffirs, for it was not for nothing that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was sent out to Natal last year. We should 
fight the natives with picked irregular cavalry—mounted rifle- 
men for choice—and with light and handy field-guns such as 
were employed with excellent results in the Ashantee war. And 
in spite of the trade in arms, we should have the advantage 
over the enemy in weapons of precision, for we presume the 
“ Martini-Henry ” has not been imported in any considerable 
quantities into Zululand. From a military point of view, indeed, 
we should have nothing to fear ; and politically, the war might 
bear valuable fruit, inasmuch as, after it, the position of the 
Dutch States would have very decidedly to be “ revised.” 
But for those who are neither military men nor Colonial politi- 
cians, but simple citizens, who would object emphatically to 
an increase of the income-tax or a “drooping market” in 
Consols, we are afraid there is little to cheer the spirit in the 
contemplation of these very visible chances of another Cape war. 





THE OPPRESSED SLAVS. 


N a hundred articles on the Slav Question in European 
politics, probably ninety will be found to be taken up 
with reflections, more or less alarming, on the enormous 
numbers and threatening ambition of “ the great Slav Power.” 
The remaining ten may, perhaps, take the other side in the 
controversy, and contend with different degrees of warmth that 
Europe has nothing to fear from the Slavs, either because they 
are so behind-hand, or so peaceful, or so inert, or because they 
are all these things together. It is no part of our present in- 
tention to inquire into the comparative truth of these current 
and opposing appreciations of the Eastern situation. We have 
only to direct consideration to an aspect of that situation which 
is strangely neglected by contemporary speculation, but which 
has never failed to rivet the attention of such as have arrived 
by research or accident at the discovery of its importance. Every- 
body knows the extent, the numbers, the capacities of the Slav 
world. Who realises the depressed condition, the subordination, 
often amounting to disfranchisement, the inferiority, not easily 
distinguishable from servitude, in which the overwhelming mass 
of those dreaded and innumerable Slavs are plunged and 
engulfed from the beginnings of history? After we have ex- 
hausted the common-places of the subject, after we have repeated 
the stock statement of the hundreds of thousands of square 
miles over which the Slavonian race is spread, from the Elbe 
to Kamschatka and from the Frozen Sea to the Adriatic, there 
remains the consideration of the position, as regards material 
happiness and human dignity, of all those millions of Aryan 
men. The Slavs of Europe exceed eighty millions, we are 
told. Does their rank in Europe correspond, does it bear any 
relation to their numerical importance? No other race in 
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Europe is without the boast that on the whole it can hold up 
its head as high as its neighbours. — The Italo-Roman stock, 
with or without intermixture of alien blood, has ruled the 
civilised world, has been the centre of art and culture for a 
dozen centuries after the sceptre of material domination had 

sed from its hands, and still possesses an indestructible 
nationality and can rely on the enjoyment of a glorious future. 
The Teuton and Keltic races singly or in combination have built 
up vast polities and flourishing civilisations, instinct with the 
influences of advanced culture and fortified by the principles of 
civil freedom. True that these national stocks have at different 
epochs fallen far below their own capacities, and have seemed 
to invite the stigma of decrepit and corrupt. But the lowest 
depth of their temporary decay was manly vigour compared to 
the usual condition of every tribe and people of the Slavonic 
family. Even the Polish branch of the great family was 
hardly more than an oligarchy of splendid and turbulent 
knights, and of such priests and literary men as suited their 
thriftless and fastidious company. A few steps beneath that 
dazzling superficiality brought you to brutish serfdom, to 
brutish ignorance, and of course, to the more than brutish in- 
humanity which always accompanies the domination of a 
superb and idle chivalry. Contemporary Czechs and Serbs 
may love to linger over the legends or realities of former times, 
when, for a couple of generations or centuries, a quasi-splendour 
surrounded a dynasty or a despotism. The general view is 
hardly affected by these isolated exceptions, and even were the 
condition of the Western Slavs all that their descendants 
dream, the balance of Slav misery would remain undiminished 
among the down-trodden multitudes of the Russian Slavonians. 

Discarding history, however, and confining ourselves to poli- 
tics, it is sufficient to recall the late and present condition of 
the Slavic world in order to understand at once the wretched- 
ness in which they are involved, and the resulting contrast 
between their actual state and the aspirations of all free 
peoples. In Bohemia they are subordinated to a German 
minority, in Hungary to a Magyar one. In Turkey we know 
their lot only too well, by the ghastly light of the burning 
villages and homesteads of Bulgaria, Servia, and Bosnia. In 
Russia itself, as has been truly remarked, the Slav was till a 
recent period the least considered of all the subjects of the 
Germanised Romanofs. Practically speaking, the Slavonic 
race is, as a race, debarred from the most precious of those 
rights of civil and political liberty which we are accustomed 
to associate, and which are inseparably associated, with the 
prosperity and self-respect of a nation or community. 

It is not necessary to discuss this question with any preju- 
dice or hostility to either side. Whether it is or is not to the 
advantage of Austro-Hungary that the majority of the Empire 
should be more or less disfranchised, is not the point at issue. 
We have only to deal with the fact that this immense mass of 
the population of Europe is sunk so low, and that as the spread 
of intelligence in the body of the Slavonic better classes 
rouses them to the perception of a condition of things so de- 
graded and degrading, the development of a formidable agita- 
tion to redress the evil becomes inevitable, and indeed has 
long since taken shape and consistence. In 1774 the Austrian 
Government made the Ozech language an outlaw in Bohemia. 
The Czechs have turned in defence of their nationality, and 
what the Austrian calls treason is the sacred patriotism of 
Riegers and Palackys. In Southern Hungary a Miletics, 
a Kasapanovich, a Pavlovics are denounced by. the organs 
of the Pesth Government or by secret informers, are 
dragged from their beds in the dead of night and carried 
to prison in the Magyar capital, as guilty rebels against 
Magyar supremacy. hen Miletics, a couple of months 
ago, asked the Magyar Premier why the spread of Serb 
institutes and academies was the object of such unrelenting 
persecution, Tisza replied, amid the cheers of his packed 
Parliament, “Let the honourable Deputy know that in 
Hungary there is only one nationality, and that nation- 
ality is the Magyar.” All this is simple political wisdom to 
the Magyar, and the insolent Serbs, who doubt the God-given 
ascendancy of thé ruling caste, are the lawful objects of every 

official scribe’s jmvectives and every police spy’s denunciation. 
On the other hand, the men who are criminals in the eyes of 
the Pesth oligarchy are heroes and martyrs at Neusatz and 
Semlin. If we turn our eyes to Russia, to “ Holy Russia,” 
we find the sense of the wretched condition of the people at 
the bottom of all the Nihilism, and Panslavism, and semi- 
Socialism of the present day. Statistics can give no idea of 
this aspect of the “ Slay Question.” It is necessary to have 


brilliant, or tender, or melancholy, or savagely sarcastic writers 
who have created Russian literature almost within our own 
day. The time has gone by in Russia when the noble 
proprietor was reckoned wealthy according to the number of 
“souls” over whom he was the earthly deity or demon. Still 
the abolition of serfage is only the first step on that long 
career on which the other races of Europe have advanced so 
far. Should we wonder that the Slavs also desire to tread 
that same path, hampered with difficulties and dangers though 
it be, but so surely leading to the only goal worthy of men 
and nations, the conciliation of liberty and order, the union of 
law and individuality ? Panslavism may be the instrument 
of military ambition, as some say. It may be the vague out- 
come of irregular aspirations and fanatic dreams, as others hold. 
But there is one thing which it is above all, the expression 
of the deep inner sentiment of humanity in favour of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” To club-loungers and boulevardiers 
it may seem strange that whole races of men should become, 
as it were, drunk with the craving for Reform, for freedom, 
for the emancipation of their enslaved and dishonoured 
brethren, We do not purpose to defend the instincts of 
nature. Our only task at present is to note them. It is 
that nature which underlies the Slavic unrest and heart- 
fever. What may come of it all we do not profess to know. 
Assuredly, however, if history is not a lie,no such longing ever 
yet filled a race, that it did not warm and madden and consume, 
until some, at least, of its exciting causes had been removed. 
Let the truth be told freely and fully. The “ mighty,” the 
“innumerable” Slavs are the most wretched, the most op- 
pressed of the higher-gifted races of mankind. Their misery, 
if it be prolonged, may lend itself to many enterprises, but 
that they are wretched is the fundamental fact of the Eastern 
situation, far beyond the confines of Austria and Turkey; and 
that they must cease to be wretched, before they can be any- 
thing but a source of menace to just and unjust alike, is the 
lesson which all the past has taught, for the instruction of 
generations that often will not see. 





THE CHARGE AGAINST PRESIDENT GRANT. 


HE Democratic majority in the House of Representatives 
seems to have been embarrassed by the very grave charge 
made, at its own invitation, against President Grant by the 
late Solicitor to the Treasury. At the time when a Third 
Term was still deemed a possibility, the House appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the causes of the break-down of the 
Whiskey prosecutions in St. Louis, in the hope that it would 
ferret out something discreditable to the President. For some 
reason the Committee did nothing till the very end of July. 
It then summoned Mr. Bristow before it, but he very properly 
refused to violate the seal of official secrecy. Next Major 
Bluford Wilson, Mr. Bristow’s confidential friend, who had 
been appointed by him Solicitor to the Treasury, who went 
out of office with him, and who appears to have managed his 
Presidential canvas, was called before the Committee, and 
he gave testimony which, if corroborated, is highly disgraceful 
to the President. It ought to be remarked, however, not for 
the purpose of discrediting the testimony, but to show the 
necessity for reserving judgment, that Major Wilson owed 
a grudge to the President. On his resignation he left a box 
containing papers in the Treasury buildings, and when he 
asked for this box, it was refused without a previous exami- 
nation. He remonstrated and appealed to the President, but 
the examination was insisted upon. Mr. Wilson says the box 
was packed by two Treasury clerks in his absence, and that he 
knew nothing of its contents; still, as a matter of fact, an 
important public document was found in it. Mr. Wilson 
bitterly resented this search as an indignity, and in his anger 
he may see evil in innocent acts done by the President. It is 
also possible that Mr. Wilson may hold the President respon- 
sible for the failure of Mr. Bristow’s Presidential aspirations, 
and may not be sorry to have his revenge. It is clearly neces- 
sary, then, to hold our judgment in suspense in regard to this 
matter, especially as the House of Representatives has post- 
poned till December the further prosecution of the inquiry. 
The House, as we have already said, appears to have been 
very much embarrassed by the unexpected story told by Mr. 
Wilson. The President is no longer a candidate, possible or 
actual, whose popularity requires to be shattered. On the 
contrary, there is danger that a determined set upon him might 
arouse wide-spread public indignation. He cannot suffer dis- 
grace without some of it being reflected on the American 
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tudes, especially among the farmers, who resent as a personal 
insult the assertion that the General who preserved the Union is 
a scoundrel, The House, then, was not sorry to take advantage 
of the intense heat of Washington and the lateness of the 
Session to adjourn the inquiry. 

The evidence of the late Solicitor to the Treasury, briefly 
stated, comes to this. In the spring of last year, he was in- 
structed by Mr. Bristow to inquire into the Whiskey frauds in 
the West, and to bring those engaged in them to justice. Mr. 
Wilson set about his task with zeal, and after a time he found 
reason to suspect that the President’s Private Secretary, 
General Babcock, was an accomplice of “the Ring.” In the 
meantime, warnings came pouring in upon him that the Pre- 
sident would not dare to push the prosecutions; that he was 
committed to “the Ring ;” that he could not, and would not, 
sacrifice Babcock; and that his own brother-in-law was an 
accomplice with “the Ring.” These warnings were laid before 
the President, and his answer was the following endorsement 
upon one of the letters :—‘‘ These newspaper clippings and this 
letter are sent to the Department to the end that, if they 
throw any light upon the witnesses to be summoned, they 
may be brought out. Let no guilty man escape, if it can be 
avoided.” The President subsequently told the Solicitor to 
the Treasury that, when writing this ‘explicit instruction, 
he had both Casey and Babcock in his mind. The state- 
ment is material, and it certainly does not tend to cor- 
roborate Mr. Wilson’s charges. In any case, the instruction 
itself shows no desire to protect criminals. Acting upon this 
full authority, Mr. Wilson visited St. Louis, and engaged 
counsel to conduct the proceedings. Here for the first time 
a divergence appears between the wishes of the President and 
the Treasury Department ; Messrs. Henderson and Dyer, the 
counsel so selected, were for some reason or other regarded by 
the President as hostile to himself. In particular, he looked 
upon Henderson as a bitter personal enemy. He allowed this 
felling to be seen, yet he did not prevent the selection. He 
afterwards told Wilson that he had been passive in the matter, 
—that is, apparently, that he strongly disliked the appointment, 
but shrank from subordinating the public service to his indi- 
vidual feelings. It seems clear, however, that from this 
moment he had suspicions of the motives of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It may be in the recollection of our readers 
that Mr. Bristow was then not very long in office, and that 
it was these Whiskey prosecutions which brought him pro- 
minently before the public, and suggested his name for the 
Presidency. It began then to dawn upon the President that 
perhaps his Secretary of the Treasury was ambitious of the 
reputation of a Reformer, as the foundation of a claim for the 
Republican nomination. If that were so, he himself would 
necessarily be regarded as the most formidable competitor, and 
possibly Messrs, Henderson and Dyer might have been chosen for 
the purpose of blasting his reputation. It will be interesting to 
find out, if the inquiry be resumed in December, whether there 
was anywhere any foundation for this suspicion of the President. 
However the truth may be, a circumstance shortly occurred 
which added strength to the suspicion. Both the President 
and General Babcock visited St. Louis. Mr. Wilson chose this 
moment to write to Mr. Henderson, urging, among other 
matters, that a close watch should be kept on the members of 
“the Ring,” and telling him that it was of the utmost importance 
that “he should go to the very bottom or top of the combi- 
nation.” This letter fell into the hands of the other side, and 
Mr. Wilson asserts that the letters “ W. H.” were inserted. It 
then read, “ The very bottom or top of the ‘ W. H.’ combina- 
tion,” implying, of course, that the White House was the 
very centre of the frauds. The letter was laid before the 
President, but by producing his letter-book, in which there 
was a copy of the letter, Mr. Wilson was able to satisfy him 
that the “ W. H.” was a forgery. 

It seems difficult to reconcile these facts with the allegations 
of Mr. Wilson that the President was working in secret to 
defeat the prosecutions. If he had really been anxious to cloak 
the accused, he had here an excuse for dismissing Wilson. Even 
if it had been proved afterwards that the letters “ W. H.” 
were a forgery, public opinion would probably have justified 
the President. For, at any rate, this much was clear, that addi- 
tional watchfulness was enjoined at the very time the President 
was visiting St. Louis, Itis true that Babcock was visiting it at 
the same time, but no charge had then been openly made 
against Babcock. He was only suspected. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Wilson alleges that from this time the President 
showed a coolness in the matter; that he did not support 
the prosecution as before, that he seized the first opportunity 


to dismiss Henderson, and that he told General Babcock the 
secrets of the prosecution officially reported to him. Jf this 
latter charge can be substantiated, it justifies an impeachment, 
Slackness of support might arise from honest difference of 
opinion, but the revelation of official information isa crime, 
It is obvious, however, that Mr. Wilson cannot know, in. 
deed he does not pretend to know, that the President repeated 
to Babcock what he had first learned from himself. He.gan 
only draw the inference from the fact that almost im. 
mediately after he had made the report, its substance wag 
known to Babcock. But were there no other ways in which 
Babcock could have got the information? For example, Mr 
Wilson employed a-clerk as his amanuensis. ‘There is another 
portion of Mr. Wilson’s -evidence which seems to have made 
considerable impression. It is the explanation he gives, on the 
authority of General Porter, a former private secretary of the 
President, and a friend of Babcock, of the signature “ Sylph” 
by the latter. ‘Thesignature was appended to a sent 
from Washington toa member of the Whiskey “ Ring.” “Sylph.” 
we are told, was a disreputable woman, who was in the habitof 
annoying the President, and he was relieved from the annoy. 
ance by one of “the Ring.” The story, if true, is discredit. 
able to the President, and suggests that some member of 
“the Ring” had a hold upon him, but it is a very violent 
stretch to infer that the President discharged his obligations 
by permitting frauds on therevenue. The President, itshould 
be added, indignantly denied the story when it was repeated 
to him by Mr. Wilson; but, Mr. Wilson adds, he still main. 
tained his intimacy with General Porter. 








“RETRIBUTION” AS A FAITH AND A SUPERSTITION. 
HE Times of Thursday publishes a letter from a British officer, 
signing himself ‘*An Old Cambrian,” who was present at 

Scio when in 1822 the Turkish Capitan Pasha or Minister of 
Marine massacred the population of that island, and excited in 
Europe a healthy wrath, which Europe under scientific guidance 
seems to have lost the capacity to feel. He helped to save the 
remnant of the islanders, .and records with intelligible though 
irrational satisfaction that ‘‘the Capitan Pasha met with speedy 
retribution ; his ship was burnt by a Greek fire-ship commanded 
by Canaris, and he and the greater part of his crew destroyed.” We 
wonder how those who positively deny the existence of an intui- 
tional conscience, and attribute its teachings entirely to the 
accumulation of experience, or to early training in invented 
religious dogmas, account for the rise, the universal diffu- 
sion, and the persistent survival of the idea underlying our 
extract from that letter,—an idea from which we venture 
to say no man who lives or ever did live is entirely free, 
which indeed is one of the extremely few beliefs over which 
definite religious systems appear to exercise no power. ‘The idea 
is certainly not the result of the teaching of experience, for if-ex- 
perience teaches anything to. savage and sage alike, it is that “‘retri- 
bution,” in the ** Old Cambrian’s ” sense—adequate earthly punish- 
ment—does not follow upon crime ; that crime, especially of the 
high-handed and violent kind—crime like the extirpation of J udaism 
in Spain—is very often, to all outward appearance, perfectly success- 
ful. Every savage knows that extirpation is a most successful method 
of making war, and every one above the savage recognises that 
in at least an equal number of cases the wicked man flourishes 
like a green bay-tree. It is Abraham Lincoln, not Ferdinand of 
Naples, who is reached by the assassin ; Louis Seize, not Louis 
Quinze, whose head falls into the basket. It is on Columbus, 
not Pizarro, that the heart-break falls. All history teaches that 
the king, or noble, or oppressor who carries wickedness through 
may escape retribution, or even profit by his crimes; that Nadir 
Shah, or the Pope who nearly destroyed the Waldenses, or the 
Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, or the General who gave the 
order for the sack of Drogheda, or many another ruler who has 
from any motive committed crime on the gigantic scale, has, on 
earth, suffered no retribution whatever. The highest poetry, the 
loftiest oratory, burns with the thought, half-complaining, but half- 
trustful, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” and never fails tomeet 
with its response in mortal hearts. If indeed this were the teaching 
of experience, if retribution followed crime, immediately, visibly, 
as cause follows effect, crime would almost cease, human nature 
failing to resist the consistent lesson of experience, just as it fails 
to resist its teaching in regard to the action of fire, or to the con- 
sequence of any action imvariably followed by pain. Nobody 
would steal if toothache followed theft, or lie if falsehood produeed 
cancer of the tongue, or murder if murder inevitably resulted 
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in blindness oF mutilation. It is because the experience 
of mankind shows them the uncertainty of retribution 
in “An Old Cambrian’s” sense that evil continues 80 active, 
and that a persistently criminal class contrives in all countries 
to survive the indefinitely stronger, keener, and more 
gourageous forces arrayed for its extirpation. No doubt in occa- 
sional cases retribution has followed crime, and even followed with 
dramatic swiftness and completeness, but even then experience 
does not show that the penalty was intended for retribution. 
On the contrary, retribution, like punishment, is apt to fall most 
heavily on the innocent. It is a matter of every-day observa- 
tion that the punishment of the drunkard, the minor criminal, 
gad the criminal who is a ruler, falls most heavily not on 
the man, but on his family, his dependants, or his subjects. In 
the very case quoted by “An Old Cambrian,” the Capitan 
Pasha, who was guilty, was burnt alive; while the Sultan, whose 
orders sent him to Scio, and who was much more guilty, died a 
triumphant man, and the sailors, who were innocent, and possibly 
more than innocent, being Greeks who sympathised with their 
gountrymen, were burnt up too. So constant is this experience, 
that men have come to regard it as natural or inevitable, 
and the Hellene describes the slaughter of a city as the con- 
sequence of the crime of its ruler; and the Jew narrates how 
Israel was decimated because David was puffed up, without a 
thought of the outrageous injustice that, on his theory of retri- 
bution, he is attributing to the superior Powers. Men, so far 
from deducing from experience the theory that retribution 
etrikes the guilty, deduce just the contrary one, and fill 
their literatures with proverbs telling how the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge; how the consequences of evil follow a course which is 
not direct retribution, but covers the unoffending also. And 
if this doctrine of visible retribution is not the lesson of ex- 
perience, certainly it is not that of theology. With the possible 
and partial exception of popular Judaism, and of that strange 
subsection of Evangelicism whose followers believe that they make 
money or incur bankruptcy in proportion to their fear of God or 
love for the world—there is such a class, though our readers may 
not believe it—no theology worthy of the name has ever taught 
eetribution or reward in ‘‘ An Old Cambrian’s” sense. The lower 
creeds, as we have pointed out, teach that God’s wrath, being evoked, 
will fall, but do not teach that it will fall on the guilty only or 
at all; while the higher always make the mental emotion, and not 
the act, the essence of the wrong, and therefore cannot teach in- 
evitable consequences. They do not teach the superfluous doc- 
trine that if-you put your finger in the candle it will burn you, 
but that if you put your finger in the candle wickedly, and do 
not repent the wickedness, the fire will burn you, and that not 
here, but hereafter. 

Whence, then, did men obtain an idea which is as much 
*pposed to experience as the idea that the sun does not rise and 
‘set, yet which survives all evidence, and that in so strong a form 
that, as we have said, no man probably ever lived who was 
entirely without it,—who did not think, when he heard 
of a great catastrophe which included the wicked, that 
it was the direct result of their wickedness? Is it not 
‘at all events probable that this is one of the innate thoughts, 
naturally consequent on the other innate thought that right and 
wrong differ, and like that sense of difference, surviving all 
doubts raised either by experience or by early teaching? Wrong 
is not right, therefore must meet with retribution, if not here, 
then elsewhere,—why should not that be as intuitional an idea as 
the other one that safety is not danger, which we all see in the 
child’s instinctive and not experienced fear of falling out 
of its nurse’s arms? That the idea is false, so far as this 
world is concerned, is not only no proof that it is not in- 
tuitional, but is the very best proof that it is, inasmuch 
48 man in holding it reverses the teaching of experience, and in 
‘the case of a vast mass of men, the bad, who hold the idea at least 
28 strongly as the good, reversesit in spite of his own decided incli- 
‘uation to believe that experience is right. The idea survives, till 
men like Dr. Fraser, who know that the rain falls alike on 
the just and the unjust, who believe steadfastly that it is 
mot here that we are to look for justice, who are aware that the 
‘Massacre of Scio was a success, still cannot resist a hope 
‘amounting to a belief that the atrocities in Bulgaria will be 
Visited visibly and quickly on the Turkish Empire; till we our- 
selves who write this feel the belief as strongly as any, even 
‘while we point out that the only reason for feeling it is that 
‘intuitional sense of the relation between right and wrong 


Cruelty is the greatest of the crimes_against our fellow-creatures, 
but cruelty has not always failed. 





COOL ADVICE. 
NE of the oddest ideas of the confused British mind is that 
it is slightly feeble to mind great heat, at least if the heat 
be European, and slightly effeminate or over-luxurious to use 
elaborate means for its reduction, We are all devoted to com- 
fort, or at least foreigners think so, but the very men who will 
spend money, and devote time, and use their whole intelligence 
to raise a low thermometer, who put up elaborate and rather 
dangerous systems of hot-water pipes in their houses, and edge 
doors with gutta-percha, and regulate fires by thermometers and 
never-ending scoldings, think it slightly ridiculous to mind a de- 
gree of heat which inflicts as much discomfort as a frost, and 
would smile depreciatively if they heard that a neighbour 
slept with ice-blocks in his room. They will indeed provide for 
fresh air, because for ventilation they have the excuse of health; 
but heat they think it right to accept as an evil, only properly to 
be encountered by querulous endurance. We confess we do not 
see the sense of the distinction. It is true that in this country 
respectable people seldom drop down dead from heat and glare, 
though soldiers, reapers, and carters frequently do, but neither 
do they drop down dead from cold ; and if it is right to avoid 
the one sort of discomfort, so it is the other, and with the 
Observatory at Greenwich recording a temperature of 92° in the 
shade—the highest according to one newspaper recorded since 
the Observatory opened its register—and London as hot by 
night as by day, and the glare continuing unbroken for weeks on 
end, heat becomes to many constitutions a serious danger, and to all 
a disability quite as well worth preventing as the disability which 
arises from cold. It is pitiable to see the misery of people who 
are at once fat and xanthous, even though we may know that 
they in particular, being ‘‘ ready sweaters,” are almost exempt 
from the serious consequences of heat; and there are tem- 
peraments, more especially among children and sickly women, 
which are liable to serious injury. It is not sybaritic to avert 
sea-sickness; and with men and women of the constitution 
which resents heat—a peculiarity dependent partly on the state 
of the lungs and partly on that of the skin—no short fit of sea- 
sickness will inflict more positive suffering than two or three con- 

secutive nights of sleeplessness from heat. 

It is quite worth while, then, to mention the two or three pre- 
ventives of great heat, especially at night, which in tropical 
climates Europeans have been taught by long and varied experi- 
ence to adopt, and which only seem absurd to Englishmen at 
home from ignorance of the whole subject. The first and fore- 
most of these isto keep quietly at home out of the sun and its 
temporarily injurious light. Englishmen in the West or East 
Indies or in China would be considered simply crazy if they 
walked about with the thermometer marking 100 in the sun, with 
their necks unprotected, as Londoners have been doing all this 
week. Experienced residents would tell them that no change of 
dress, no attention to diet, no carefulness about cleanliness, 
will give them half the serenity and comfort they will obtain 
from stopping at home ; that when the thermometer ranges above 
80° in the shade, the impact of the sun’s rays is positively and 
directly injurious to the constitution, producing physical de- 
teriorations which may affect them for life. Not only are the 
effects of a sunstroke permanent, and liable to reappear on 
hot days even in cold climates, but the effects of exposure 
to the sun, though not producing sunstroke, are often re- 
cognisable for years, producing, among other well-ascertained 
consequences, a distinctly separate liability to be affected by any 
form of alcohol,—the key, we believe, to the extraordinary mis- 
chief drink works among the Southern races, and the key also, 
most fortunately for them, of their instinctive aversion to liquor. 
It is not the heat, but the light of the sun, which produces these 
consequences, for a good umbrella prevents them ; and the man 
who must be abroad in the light of days like last Tuesday, should 
carry one as carefully as he does when he is only afraid of spoil- 
ing his hat. Two seconds will sometimes do the mischief, and 
he had much better bear being told that he is careful of 
a bad complexion, than incur a permanent liability to 
suffer whenever he takes a glass with a friend. Next to 
keeping quiet and as much out of the glare as possible, is the use 
of cool water in profusion, and that not only to drink, though 
water-drinking is probably beneficial, Nature makes very few 
blunders, and the dislike of repeated draughts of water, 





for which experience and history afford so slight a warranty. 





which is shared, we believe, even by some physicians, is aa 
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irrational as would be a dislike of stokers to put on fuel 
where fire is needed. All the tropical races in summer 
drink hard of water,—even the Bengalees, who, by pouring it 
straight into their throats, lose all its pleasant coolness in the 
mouth. The New York Times, we see, objects to iced water, but 
the New York Times is only laughing at the teetotallers through 
a bizarre use of their alarmist phraseology. Water iced till it 
trembles on the verge of solidification, and taken after a full meal, 
may injure some weak stomachs; but water iced till it has the 
temperature of a cool spring will hurt nobody at any time or in any 
quantity whatever that an ordinary appetite is likely tocrave. One 
would think, to hear some people talk, that thirst wasin itself a good, 
instead of a symptom of exhaustion. But water has other qualities 
than the allaying of thirst. It has a permanent determination to 
evaporate which nature obeys, and as it cannot evaporate 
without heat, it positively diminishes in the process the heat 
of our rooms. Pans of water; the cooler the better, stationed 
about a bedroom will positively reduce, not the sensation of 
heat, but the heat itself. Let anybody who doubts that 
have his tub, with its shallow depth and wide surface, filled 
with spring-water, or water with a good block of ice in it, and 
placed in his bedroom, and mark in half an hour how many degrees 
the thermometer has fallen. It ought to be six degrees at least, 
and will be eight if he is not stingy with his ice, and the improve- 
ment, equivalent in comfort to a fire on a winter's night, will last 
for hours, If that is still insufficient, let him throw up his bedroom 
windows, fasten an old blanket or travelling-rug across the space, 
and drench that well with water, and in five minutes the air in 
the room will be reduced to that water's temperature. Never 
mind about breeze. The air will seek the cooler place of itself, 
without being driven in from the outside, and the temperature 
will decline almost instantaneously to a reasonable point. Not 
one of those expedients necessitates any architectural improve- 
ments, or any change of habits, or any expense whatever, 
though of course a shilling or two laid out on ice will 
make the improvement more rapid, and in the case of a sick- 
room, or of any one who really suffers from heat—suffers as if in 
sickness, we mean—will be money well laid out. And so in the 
case of little children especially, will a few shillings on the sheet 
of woven cane—we have unfortunately forgotten the trade-name 
—which is used in the hottest corners of the East Indies and 
China for pillow-cases and sofa-covers. The silica with which 
this material is coated will not get warm, and every other cover- 
ing for beds or pillows with which we are acquainted will. It keeps 
perfectly dry, cannot get dirty, and can be procured as soft as 
any covering that ever was placed upon a mattress. There is 
hardly any luxury like it in intense and stifling heat, and we have 
known sick people, half-maddened with heat acting on exhausted 
frames, sleep on it when sleep seemed otherwise unprocurable. 
With plenty of wholesome water, wetted blankets for window- 
curtains, and a sheet of cane, no one in London ought to be 
rendered sleepless by heat, or indeed, unless he persists in gorging 
himself with the food which he needs only in cold weather, to 


’ suffer any appreciable discomfort. 


We may add one word about bathing. The tendency of 
human nature in hot weather is to bathe in cold water, and 
nature, as we said before, seldom blunders; but nature sometimes 
provides rather for health than comfort. A bathed man can work 
or walk in hot weather much better than an unbathed man, 
because he will perspire more freely, which nature, not having 
considered the question of clothes fully, intended him to-do. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether bathing at night tends to 
produce sleep so much as rheumatism from chilled perspiration. 
The head is the better for sponging, but the body, more especially 
in an artificially-cooled room, is the better for being dry, with 
the blood as far from the surface as possible, and the whole man 
as quiescent and torpid as the heat will allow him to be. 





ENGLISH NATIONAL BALLADS. 

T is universally admitted that owing to the exigencies of “a 
spirited foreign policy,” perhaps even from the impulse of 

a reinvigorated national ambition, we may find ourselves sooner 
or later involved in a great European war,—has it ever struck the 
many who look forward to such a war as inevitable, or the not 
few who secretly desire it, on the ground that we needa patriotic 
tonic of this sort, that we are absolutely without one of the most 
important weapons of war, a good patriotic song? We may have 
implicit faith in Mr, Hardy, his mobilisation scheme and his vehe- 
ment assertion that our recruits are up to the proper mark in the 
matter of physique ; we may—mentally, at all events—attempt to 





brush past Mr. Hunt, and count as nothing our secret misgivi 
that our ironclads have the imperfections of the + Thunderer.’ 
or are destined to meet death by the blow of a friend 
like the ‘ Vanguard ;’ but supposing the Augean stables 
of the spending Departments swept and garnished, supposing 
every Officer to have the business-like energy and intelligence of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, supposing the superiority of our rifled 
ordnance and Martini-Henry over the Krupp gun and the 
Chassepét established, we should still require something to act ag 
a perpetual stimulant to the private soldier and the common geq. 
man. No nation has ever carried on war on such scientific 
principles and in apparently so cold-blooded a manner as Germany. 
Yet Germany was flooded with patriotic poetry before it swarmed 
with big battalions ; in Schiller will be found poems better fitted 
to become British war-songs than anything out of Campbell, and 
if the Franco-German war was not absolutely a conflict between 
the ‘‘Marseillaise” and the ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,”—M., Esquiros 
has called the battle of Waterloo a fight between beer and wine— 
the Uhlan private sang his “‘ Wacht am Rhein” at night as faith. 
fully as his superior the lieutenant pored over his ‘‘ Murray” and 
his maps of France. Nor will it suffice to say that we have our 
old songs to fallback upon. Few if any of these are suited to the 
iron age of warfare in which we live. ‘Rule, Britannia,” jg 
likely to exist for ever, on account of the John-Bullish patriotism 
of its chorus, but it would manifestly be an anachronism to attempt 
in days of ironclads to charm with ‘‘ The Brave Old Oak” or 
‘‘Ye Mariners of England.” For the absolute perfection of that 
stern patriotism which is as certain of success as was a regiment 
of Cromwell's Ironsides, there is nothing in literature to compare 
with Burns’s ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;” but it is only 
suited for a war of independence, which, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, will not be our next war in the future. Mr. Tennyson, 
too, has more than once risen to the height of a patriotic occa- 
sion. There is considerable fire in ‘‘ Form, form, Rifiemen, 
form,” with its,— 
“ Better a rotten borough or so, 
Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames ;” 
—and still more in the not yet acknowledged ‘ Hands all Round!" 
with its 
“ O rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs ; 
O speak to Europe through your guns— 
They can be understood by Kings.” 

But Mr. Tennyson’s patriotism is essentially anti-Napoleonic, and 
there is no reason to believe that in the future our fight will be 
witha Third Empire. Were it conceivable that we could enter into 
the spirit of Lord Northbrook, or even of the somewhat ‘‘ Rhodian 
rhetoric” of Sir William Harcourt—‘‘I wish to God we were 
done with the Turks !”—and strike a blow for the beaten Servians 
and decimated Bulgarians simply because they are Christians, we 
could not do better than get Mr. Tennyson to adapt, and our best 
composer to set to music, Milton’s sonnet, unapproachable 
in ite spirit of honest and all-powerful indignation, beginning, 
‘“‘Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones!” But 
such a war is not in our way, if not out of the question; and we 
have, therefore, to fall back upon and note—because we cannot 
do anything else—the somewhat melancholy fact that we, who 
never go to war except when under the influence of emotion, 
have no Song to express and sustain that emotion, in language 
suited to England in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

But the question we have raised has a wider interest and a 
worse side. ‘The fact is we, as a nation, have no good National 
Songs of any kind—songs, that is to say, expressive of national 
or natural feeling, or even depicting every-day life ; and this, it 
is obvious, is an evil not to be cured by the founding of ballad 
associations or choral societies. We need no evidence that we 
live and move, love and hate, as our grandfathers did, and 
indeed our pulses throb much more rapidly than theirs, and yet 
where is there a song appealing to the popular heart in the way 
that Mr. Bright, when at his best and most poetical, can appeal in 
prose? The upper and higher middle-classes have fallen back upon 
classical music, and the lower middle upon the inanities and the 
linked sweetness intolerably long drawn out which composers of 
the Claribel class provide by the square yard as the drawing-room 
‘¢ Music of the future.” Music is nothing unless it expresses real 
feeling in the right place, and what can be more absurd than to 


hear,— 
“Stay with me, my darling, stay, 
And like a dream thy life shall pass away !” 
from the lips of a cricketing athlete, with the muscles of 4 Grace 
and the healthy morality of a Kingsley, who has no more inten- 
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tion of dawdling away his life at the feet of a mistress than of | prompted by great occasions, and of these we have had none 
taking to Parisian absinthe to drown imaginary sorrows, and who | sufficiently great since Ebenezer Elliott's “‘ Corn-Law Rhymes” 


is marked out pre-eminently for a life of activity—except, indeed, 
it be to have such false sentiment accompanied on the piano- 
forte, and presumably appreciated in the heart, by a young girl 
as full of life and good impulse as himself, and who would scorn 
and spurn a lover who should spend his days and nights in sigh- 
ing like a furnace and writing sonnets to her eyebrow? When 
we go lower than the middle-class, we find no better musical 
pabulum than that supplied by the Music Halls “for the 
million ;” the music of ‘the residuum” seems to deal only 
with cheating, drinking, and idiotic ‘“ jolly-doggism,” which 
occasionally degenerates into obscenity. We are favoured 
with the history of ‘‘Gin-and-water Bill,” whose business it is 
to “drink till myself I fill;” of ‘‘ Champagne Charlie,” who 
is “up to any game at night;” of “Carrie, the belle of the 
Ballet, the girl with the ginger hair;” of “Tommy,” who 
“makes room for his Uncle ;” of swindlers, ‘who go up in a 
balloon.” ‘The majority of them are saturated with bad tobacco, 
bad liquor, bad jokes, bad grammar, and dubious morality. Even 
when an attempt is made at something higher, a number of pre- 
sumably sane Englishmen, to ingratiate themselves with ‘the 
people” have to blacken their faces with burnt cork, and sing 
“Excelsior” with the negro accompaniments of ‘‘bones” and 
“banjo;” and if any morality is taught at all, it is nothing 
better than,— 
“ Never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
But paddle your own canoe.” 
When one compares such rubbish, of which it is a shame almost 
to speak, with the popular songs of a former period,—with the 
almost idyllic beauty of ‘Sally in our Alley,” with the arch and 
little worse than childlike cunning of ‘‘ Gossip Joan ”—who 
‘could not cure her cough without a gill of brandy ”—with the 
refined unscrupulousness of the ‘“‘ Vicar of Bray,” with the 
heroic (in the Johnsorian sense) alcoholisation of the ‘ squires 
of old,” of whom,— 
* Each took a smack 
At the cold black-jack, 
Till the fire burned in his brain,’ 
—one is almost tempted to relapse into that Conservatism 
which means admiration of the ‘‘ good old times.” Even Scot- 
land, the country that has given us Burns and Tannahill and 
the Baroness Nairn— Auld Robin Gray,” ‘“‘ John Anderson, 
my Jo,” and the “Laird o’ Cockpen”—is silent, except 
when in such delineations of parental fondness as ‘ Wee 
Joukydaidles,” she shows that the steam-ship and the railway 
and the thoughts that shake mankind have not altogether 
destroyed the peculiarities of her home life. Whoever in 
either country has not succumbed to the “great Vance” 
or the Christy Minstrels, or has not abandoned in despair 
the national ballads for Opera and Oratorio, Mozart and 
Beethoven, lives or tries to live on the “treasured past,”—he is 
frantic about Burns or Dibdin. Much in Burns’s songs, no doubt, 
is immortal, because conveying universal and not local sentiment. 
Dibdin is unapproached, perhaps unapproachable, and yet much 
in both must die, owing to the change in the times, and the 


stirred the popular heart almost like ‘‘ Luther's Hymn.” You may 
make a policy of sewage, but hardly a poetry out of it, and the 
female unmarried or widowed householder may have a practical 
grievance, but it is hardly possible to turn it into melodious 
verse. Moreover, coarse and brutal as much of the popular 
/music of the day is, the coarseness and brutality lie not so much 
in the music as in the words wedded to it. Many of the popular 
airs have a singularly happy, if not rich rhythm and a “ catch- 
ing” jingle. Who is there, blessed—or it may be, cursed—with an 
ear for music that can help being haunted by and humming the 
“Madame Angot” airs, or even “Tommy, make room for your 
Uncle ” ?—and it is only charitable to believe that the multitudes 
who nightly encore these admire, not the words, but the airs, and 
would welcome words expressing emotion of a loftier kind. In the 
circumstances of modern life, there are limitless possibilities of 
sublime poetry, and ‘‘ words that burn ” in national and domestic 
song; and some day, let us hope soon, a Poet of the People may 
appear in this country also. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


omits 
NEW RADICALISM OLD TORYISM WRIT LARGE, 
(To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sir,—Will you allow a Radical to make a protest against what 
Sir Charles Dilke has said about Turkey and the Turks, in the 
most astonishing Radical speech that I ever heard in my life? 

After admitting that the Turks had been guilty of abominable 
cruelties in Bulgaria, Sir Charles read a letter from an eminent 
official witness, who has a better right to speak about the subject 
than any other man in Europe (his name is perfectly well known), 
and who shows that it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
infamy of the outrages. In the next breath Sir Charles says that we 
English did in India after the Mutiny what the Turks have done 
in Bulgaria. Will he be good enough to explain?’ Has there 
been any Bulgarian well of Cawnpore? Has there been a Bul- 
garian Nana Sahib? MHlave Bulgarian troops treacherously mur- 
dered their own officers? Have Bulgarians systematically 
inflicted insults on the wives of Turkish officers? When 
Sir Charles answers these questions, it will be time 
enough to discuss the relative degree of provocation which 
the English received in the one case, and the ‘Turks in 
the other. But putting aside that question for the moment, 
I would ask Sir Charles whether, in India, “ pregnant 
women were ripped up, their babes torn out and killed,” by the 
English soldiery? Did the English soldiery burn “ two hundred 
women and children alive?” Did they beat to death 7,000 pre- 
sumably innocent persons in any Hindoo Batak? Did they kill 
20,000, or even 12,000, unarmed and peaceable Hindoos? I 
am not defending all that our soldiers did in putting down that 
revolt. I am merely pointing out that to draw a parallel between 
such atrocities as those which I quote from the letter of Sir 





change in ourselves with them. ‘There is, for example, nothing 
finer in its way than the “‘ Bay of Biscay,” and yet the music 
of it and not the sentiment survives, for the sufficient reason that, 
“She lay all that day, 
In the Bay of Biscay,” 

is in the time of screw-steamers virtually out of the question. 
Music that charms only for itself, and not also for the sentiment 
it conveys, does not deserve to live, and will not live, for ever. 

The musical situation is bad enough, and not the least of the 
evils in connection with it is that we can only point out the 
disease, not suggest a cure, and that we can only hope for the 
men, ‘‘like some of the simple great ones gone,” who are born 
to strike the chords of emergencies, not manufactured to order. 
But one or two things can be said in explanation and in pallia- 
tion of the existing state of things. For one thing, very few 
people remember or appreciate the revolution which has been 
accomplished by the agencies which science has imported into the 
conduct of modern life. We at present see only the practical side | 
of the change made by a network of railways and an army of 
engine-drivers, postmen, and telegraph-clerks. But when the 
fitful fever of the present transition-state is over, there seems no 
reason why we should not sing of the loves and labours of depart- 
mental officials as well as of Ayrshire peasants, and find a “ John 
Anderson” in a stoker, whose life is almost literally in his hand. 


Charles's correspondent, and such severities as our troops inflicted 
in India, is to reveal the bias of an envenomed partisan. 

Sir Charles Dilke next hints, although he does not specifically 
say, that the deeds committed by the Russians in Poland in 
1863, and by the troops of Versailles when they shot down the 
Commune in 1871, were of the same character as the atrocities 
committed by the Turks in Bulgaria. Such an assertion may be 
unceremoniously dismissed with the answer that it is absolutely 
untrue. No Pole has dared to charge the Russians with the com- 
mission of such infamies as those that even the Turks are be- 
ginning to admit. The entry of the Versailles troops into Paris 
was certainly marked by a vengeance which, I think, cannot be 
excused even by the massacre in the hostages of some of the 
best men of France, or by the burning of her noblest public 
buildings, or by the most dangerous of all her rebellions. But 
it is absolutely untrue that the French soldiers did more than shoot 
a very large number of the men and women who were taken with 
arms in their hands. If the Turks had done no more in Bulgaria, 
they would scarcely have been blamed. 

Sir Charles tells us that if he has little sympathy with the 
Turks he has little with the Servians, the Montenegrins, and the 
Bulgarians. He refuses to lay any stress on the fact that the one 
side is Christian and the other Mahommedan. He despises a 
Christianity which, like that of the Servians, refuses to tolerate 





Then again, great songs, especially great national songs, are 





any other form of creed than that of the Eastern Church, and he 
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insinuates, although, again, he does not say, that such a Christianity 
is worse than Mahommedanism. Unfortunately, Christianity has 


often been and often is intolerant. It has been intolerant even 
in places where it has produced beneficent consequences. It was 
intolerant in England when England was at least as religious and 
great a country as she is to-day. Puritanism was very intolerant. 
But does Sir Charles Dilke seriously mean to say that an in- 
tolerant Servian Christianity is not an incomparably better agent 
of civilisation than an intolerant Mahommedanism P 

He adds that the Christianity of the Montenegrins would pro- 
bably be found more offensive by the majority of Western 
Christians than the Deism of their Mahommedan foes. Does he 
mean that the corrupt Christianity of the Montenegrin peasantry 
would be found more offensive than the corrupt Mahommedanism 
of the Mussulman peasantry, with all the practical abominations 
that go in its train? If so, he knows as little of England as he 
knows of Turkey. If he means merely that the corrupt Christ- 
ianity of the Montenegrin peasants is more intellectually repulsive 
than the refined Deism of Mahommedan scholars—the Dean 
Stanleys of Islam—he says what is little to the purpose. The 
practical question is,—Which of the two popular creeds tends 
in the long-run to develop men, and which to develop brutes? 
Is it the Montenegrins or the Turks who are going with that 
stream of European progress which bears Sir Charles Dilke along 
in his sublime warfare against the superfluous pence of the Civil 
List ? 

But all the apologies for Mahommedanism are the mere fringe 
of Sir Charles’s ready argument, which is, that be the Turkish 
rule detestable or not, we must keep it up, for fear of Russia, 
and to save Austria from destruction. ‘The Sultans may be beasts 
or madmen; the ruling Pashas may be a gang of unhanged thieves 
or murderers; the Turkish judges may live on pillage; the 
Mahommedan population may be brutalised by ignorance and 
killing itself by indescribable vices; the Christian population— 
the great majority of the people—may suffer from a denial of 
justice to which there is no parallel among civilised men ; and 
the fairest part of Europe may be wasted by the indolence, the 
ignorance, the bestiality, and the cruelty of its Mahommedan 
masters. No matter. We must back up the Turks, because if 
they were to go the Russians might come, and there might be 
trouble in Austria, and the balance of power might be 


disturbed, and English influence might suffer, and in 
short, the Devil might break loose. Now, Sir, a Radical 


might be expected to be quite ready to take his chance of the 
Devil, especially as the Devil has been loose in Turkey ever since 
the Turks came there. But what I want to point out is, that Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Radicalism is but old Toryism writ large. Sid- 
mouth, Castlereagh, and Perceval, all rolled into one, could 
not, if they had turned their thoughts to the East, have dis- 
played a more cynical contempt for justice and humanity than 
that which is preached in the name of the Radical party. The 
foreign policy of Radicalism would imply a determination to 
perpetuate a rule which is too infamous almost for description, in 
order to prevent English influence from running some highly 
speculative risk in some highly speculative future. 

Tilting against the Twenty-fifth Clause of the Education Act 
and shying Republican pebbles at the Civil List are pleasant 
little amusements for the leisure-hours of an advanced Liberal, 
but they are trifling compared with the proper direction of 
English sympathy and influence in the East. 

If Sir Charles Dilke truly expressed the foreign policy of the 
new Radical party, a good many Radicals would, I fancy, join in 
the wish that the Radical party may long enjoy the impotence 
with which public contempt smites the union of high moral pro- 
fessions with shabby performances.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ee a -_ A Rapica. 
THE NEW LIBERAL PARTY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you give me room for one or two remarks, from a 
clerical point of view, on the programme of the Tiers Parti 
which it is proposed to form, as given by you in your article of 
August 12 on ‘‘ The English Extreme ‘ Left’?” 

The proposal itself I will not discuss, further than to say that 
the arguments for it, as you candidly state them, seem to me at 
least to hold in equipoise, if not to outweigh, those against it. 
I should add to those which you adduce this further advantage,— 
that a recognised Third Party would help to weaken the tendency 
im the public mind to count every issue raised in Parliament as 
a mere question between the ‘‘Ins” and the “ Outs,” and thus 
counteract one of the worst symptoms of public opinion, the 


| fatal cynicism with which even the generous and thoughtful 
habitually discount the utterance of eve bli 
Ty public man—how. 
ever obviously high-minded—with a far too large allowance 
| for his motives of party or personal interest. That a more 
| definite subdivision of parties would have some effect that 
way it seems reasonable to hope, especially as any such gub- 
organisation on the ‘“ Liberal” side would be pretty certainly 
| followed before long by a corresponding subdivision on the 
“* Conservative ” side. If { am not mistaken, no less shrewd and 
| weighty a Conservative than Lord Derby has once or twice ex. 
| pressed himself in terms of by no means absolute devotion to 
| the principle of party government! 

But I should like to offer an observation, before it is too late, 
on two of the items of the new programme,—‘ The Church dig. 
established, Education secularised.” Of the rest I will only say 
that, so far as I can see, I am ready and eager to vote for them 
all, especially the last, the ‘‘ overthrow of the squirearchy.” And 
so are hundreds, if not thousands, of my brethren. It is the 
ideas and the ways of the squires and the ‘‘ squarsons,” and what I 
may call the squarsonic type of religion and of Churchmanship, 
which is at the bottom of all the unpopularity of the Church, so 
far as it is really unpopular. It is the memory and tradition of 
this which lingers, even where the reality has long been sup- 
planted by healthier relations between the Church and the people, 
It is this which we workers in the East of London and the other 
centres of the humbler populations are daily and hourly expiating, 
in the stolid hostility, the silent aversion, the unreasoning pre- 
judice, the indefinable suspicion, against which we make headway 
by inches, and thank God! do make good our footing amongst 
them, to an extent of which the loudness of the clamour against 
the Church is often an accurate measure. 

But I wish to ask why “ Disestablishment ” and ‘secular edu- 
cation” are necessary nails in the platform of the new school. 
Surely the one is merely the policy of revenge, the other the 
policy of despair,—neither of them very worthy bases of a cause. 
Is not one main motive of the Liberal crusade against the Church 
a very natural but not very statesmanlike wish to punish us for 
our alleged illiberalism as a body? I do not admit the charge to 
anything like the extent of the popular indictment. There have 
always been the 7,000 who have never bent the knee to Baal! 
But in the main, and in the sense of the accusation and from the 
accusers’ point of view, it is undeniably true to a great extent of 
the past. ‘‘ Mais nous avons changé tout cela.” Mr. Disraeli and 
the Bishops have done all that mortal men could do to make 
Liberals of the clergy, and they have done it with surprising 
success. Some of us, who are by no means ‘ irreconcileables,” 
either in civil or ecclesiastical politics, are watching with amused 
complacency this probably unexpected result of the legislation 
and debates of the year before last. It would be easy to illustrate 
this, but it would lead me into issues beside the present question, 
in which we might less agree. Anyhow, this detachment of the 
clerical mind from its old political moorings is going on on every 
side. I submit that it is impolitic to alienate this immense force. 
I put this view of the case first, because I am arguing with the 

politicians of to-day for an immediate purpose. And I would 
add that the Liberals, old or new, will certainly need our help in 
some of their enterprises, for our hold as a body upon the 
people is not such a dream as it suits some of them to suppose. 

But far more important considerations remain. Is it really 
part of the nature of things that the new Liberal campaign should 
open with what must wear to the public eye, and is meant by 
not a few of the advanced Liberals to wear, the air of an assault 
upon religion? I am aware, of course, how this issue is disguised. 
“It is all for the good of religion ; it is to emancipate the clergy, 
and elevate the people, and to break upa degrading alliance,” and 
all the rest of it. Alas! there is so much in the existing state 
of things to lend colour to this version of the facts, that I can 
hardly trust myself to begin making admissions. But the broad 
answer to this way of putting the matter is that hundreds and 
thousands of just as good Liberals as any that “sit below the 
gangway” really don’t believe (for a variety of reasons) that 
disestablishment would have any such effect as is implied in these 
rhetorical phrases. : We are, moreover, simply unable to imagine 
how any kind of corporate confession of Christianity is to be 
made by our country, if some form of a National Church is not 
retained. And we wish that confession to be made. It is all 
very difficult and confused, as it is, no doubt. There is no need 
to darken counsel by gratuitous exaggeration and recrimination. 
But most of us are convinced that some form and measure of 
autonomy for the Church, as a religious organisation, for her own 








internal concerns, must be conceded to us (apart from the appeal 
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eT aevemenenh of the Church by Parliament are forcibly 
rsisted in, and certain theories of her absolute subordination 
to the civil power are roughly reduced to practice, then the whole 
strength of those who retain a vestige of belief in the Christian 
Revelation, and in the independence and authority of the body 
divinely organised for its protection and diffusion, must go for 
the dissolution of a relationship proved to be fatal to the first 
purpose of the Church. But some of us do not believe that any 
such point has yet been reached, though it uften looks threaten- 
ingl 
aaveuly mean one set of arguments which they use when it 
suits them, ought not to be found steadily resisting all our efforts 
to be free. It is not to their credit as fcllow-Christians that for 
the sake of securing a reductio ad absurdum of our position they 
should belie their own professions, in order to expose us to a cross- 
fire of Christian and non-Christian artillery. ‘They know as well 
as we know that their hostility to religious establishments (of 
which I wish to speak with decent respect, but cannot leave it to 
be supposed that I think it either rational or practical) is being 
made use of by the otherwise insignificant minority who wish to 
suppress all public recognition of religion. Surely no principle is 
at stake for the sake of which the “ orthodox Dissenters ” can 
afford to have themselves regarded as the natural allies of irreligion 
and unbelief ! 
And when one comes to details of the controversy, it is seen at 
once that the abstract idea of the inherent wickedness of the in- 
cidents of establishment is not adapted for presentation to the 
people, and is not presented. For example, this town is 
placarded at this moment with the telling hand-bills against 
the Establishment. The first denounces its ‘ sacerdotalism,” 
and ends with the flagrant non-sequitur, ‘* Destroy the Establish- 
ment.” Whatever sense we attach to the word and whatever 
importance to the thing, it must surely be clear that “sacer- 
dotalism,” in any sense, is the very character of the Church, 
that would not be diminished by her separation from the State. 
If any one thinks that a Puritan revision of the Prayer-book 
would be the first product of a Free Church of England Synod, I 
think he has strangely misread the signs of the times. The 
second placard brings out forcibly the disproportionate incomes 
of the Bishops, not only with those of their humbler brethren, but 
with those of other highly-placed public servants. But that is a 
mere question of readjustment of revenue, a detail of reform, not 
at all an adequate ground for the utter destruction of the institu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I suppose there is no practical question 
on which so nearly unanimous a clerical vote could be obtained 
(it would not include my own) as for the exclusion of the Bishops 
from the House of Lords. And with this change, most of their 
incomes could at once, without any inconvenience, be reduced ; 
and these details, and not the abstract objection, are worked to 
excite the people. Altogether, I venture to urge that no case 
exists for weighting the Liberal party with the supposed duty of 


the Law Courts, necessitated by the unique fact 


hedule in an Act of Parliament), or else the whole | 
bric must break up. If some recent experiments in 


near, What we do feel is that the Dissenting Liberals, if 


be made to look like a concession to religion. Moreover, it is 
advocated by the same men who most loudly urge State rights 
and responsibilities, and advocate most strongly universal com- 
| pulsion, and who, if we can suppose them to have committed 
| the State to their theory, would instantly require (as they already 
imply), first, the ‘‘ painless extinction,” and then the proscription 
| Of all other elementary education ; and we should find ourselves 
| beginning the weary battle all over again, which Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, and Montalembert (‘‘impenitent Liberals” to the 
last) fought in France for “liberty of Christian instruction.” 
The bulk of those who are swelling this cry do not mean this, 
or even see it. But it is little creditable to the intelligence 
or the candour of the eminent Dissenting ministers who go for 
this platform, not to perceive or not to own whereunto these things 
tend. Like the Disestablishment of the Church, the general 
establishment of secular education by the State couldjonly be 
regarded by the people as a heavy blow and deep discouragement 
to religion, and I protest against the policy, as vicious in itself, 
and against the mistake of damaging a new movement,for the 
political education and elevation of the people, and for a series 
of social reforms, by identifying it with a direct assault upon 
religion.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lonpon CLERGYMAN, 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

Srr,—The recent accidents on the Great Western and Somerset 
and Dorset Railways may make it worth while to mention the 
following fact, as illustrating the occasional unpardonable care- 
lessness of railway officials. 
On Friday, the 11th inst., | was returning from Stoke-upon- 
Trent to Newcastle-under-Lyme, a distance of about a mile and 
a half over a single line, and part of it through a tunnel, Owing 
to the Stoke wakes, the trains were late, and a special was de- 
spatched for Newcastle to relieve the 8.20 p.m. train from Stoke 
to Market Drayton. This was at about 8.35, the latter train 
being detained till later. I went on by the special, and 
when we had got a little distance out of the station, we were 
detained for some ten minutes, the signal (both the arm and the 
light) being dead against us. There was some shouting between 
the guards and engine-drivers, and one of the former appeared to 
have been back to the station. When he returned he shouted out 
to the driver, ‘‘ Have you got the staff?” and on the latter's 
replying in the affirmative, the guard shouted, ‘ All right, go on.” 
We then proceeded quickly through the tunnel to Newcastle, 
where we fortunately arrived safely, though the signal had not 
been changed in any way. Many people in the train saw it, and it 
is thought here that there will some day be an accident on this 
bit of single line. The fact of the driver’s having the staff was 
only proof of there not being another train on the line, not of 
there being no other obstacle. I have written on the subject to 
the station-master of the North Staffordshire Railway at Stoke, 
but have received no answer up to the present time, and I cannot 
see what explanation could be given, I now write to you, for the 

sake of the public.—I am, Sir, &c., 





redressing so unreal a grievance, or for delaying a mass of more 
important and most needful reforms in order that the pique of a 
profession may be slaked with revenge, that a scruple not a 
century old may be exalted to the rank of a political axiom and 
made the article of a standing or falling State, and that the 
grudge of a few atheists against religion in any form may be 
gratified. 

I must not presume to say more than a few words about 
“Secular Education ” now. But the same considerations come in. 
it is, in professedly Christian mouths, the avowal of pure despair 
of arriving at any solution acceptable to all, or even tolerable by 
all. The bulk of those who bullied Mr. Forster in 1870 and 
Lord Sandon in 1876 do not in the least want to forbid all 
religious teaching in schools. They want to prohibit teaching to 
which they object, and they paid us the compliment of assuming, 
as the Archbishop has shrewdly pointed out, that friendship to 
religion is friendship to the Church of England. Let it be so 
assumed, by all manner of means. But here, too, I venture to 
affirm that to make the principle of absolutely secular national 
education an article of the Liberal creed will be pure detriment 
to the Liberal cause. Ido not now dwell on the religious side of 
the question. ‘That plan of education is quite capable of being 
defended on religious grounds, and may be made to look like a 
gain to religion. But it is the expedient of youthful impatience, 
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THE SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY.* 

Ir seems that Professor Rawlinson has made up his mind to end 
the labours of eighteen years with this volume. It is a sequel to 
his Parthians, and is meant to complete the ancient history of the 
East. The period which it embraces extends from the third century 
to the middle of the seventh, and cannot be said to have been 
fully treated by any previous author. Gibbon, of course, tells 
us a good deal about it incidentally, wherever the histories of 
Rome and of the East cross each other, a thing which continually 
occurs. After Parthia, came a revived Persian Empire, under 
the Sassanian dynasty. Sasan, whence the name, was probably 
a remote ancestor of the first monarch of this new empire,—an 
Artaxerxes, who, in the early part of the third century, ruled 
Persia as a vassal of the king of Parthia. He must have been a 
man of vigour and resolution, as in five or six years he succeeded 
in overthrowing the power of Parthia, and in building up a Per- 
sian monarchy in its place. He aspired to be a Cyrus the Great 
or a Darius Hystaspes, and had thoughts of pushing his territories 
to the Egean and Propontis. Indeed, he actually sent a message 





or the resource of weary disappointment. And no one can pre- 





tend that to adopt it, still more to enforce it, in this country could | Lo, 





* The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy. By George Rawlinson, M.A. Loncoa: 
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to the Roman Emperor, Alexander Severus, ordering the Romans 
and their ruler at once to depart from Syria and Western Asia. 
War was the result. Severus invaded the East, and convinced 
Artaxerxes that Rome was not to be despised. Still, on 
the whole, the expedition of Severus was a failure, and a peace 
was concluded, which left Artaxerxes relatively to Rome in 
much the same position as the Parthian kings had occupied. It 
was, in fact, a return to the status quo ante bellum, and as 
Artaxerxes soon afterwards possessed himself of Armenia, he 
may be said to have come well out of the struggle. According to 
Gibbon, he penetrated intd the remote regions of India and 
Scythia, and won some easy victories, but for this statement 
Professor Rawlinson thinks there is no good authority. How- 
ever, though he did not reign long, he had the glory of founding 
a kingdom of considerable historical importance, which at last, 
after a severe contest, had to succumb, in A.D. 636, to the 
victorious arms of the Caliph Omar. 

It is this period of about four centuries which is described in 
detail in the present volume. An ordinary reader, perhaps, will 
find parts of it rather dull and tiresome, and the book, on the 
whole, is fitter for students. than for the general public. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson aims at treating the subject exhaustively, and 
it is not his fault if he is not always lively. ‘The histories of 
Eastern despotism can hardly fail to be at times dreary and un- 
attractive. There isa monotony about them which contrasts pain- 
fully with the stirring annals of Greece and Rome. This must be so, 
when everything in a country depends on the sole will of the reign- 
ing prince, as anything like spontaneous popular movements are 
in the nature of things impossible. A new religious and political 
idea can succeed only through the favour.and patronage of the 
monarch. ‘ History,” in the best sense of the word; is thus quite 
out of the question. The annals of Persia or Parthia centre 
wholly in the lives or personal characters of the kings. Of the 


life of the people we know next to nothing. Still it seems, | 


and of the Court. Of all this we have a brilliant desi 
tion in Gibbon, and fortunately the great historian wos 
able to draw his materials from the work of a contem. 
porary writer, Ammianus Marcellinus, who served in Julian’s 
army. The Roman Emperor defeated a Persian army which 
came to the relief of Ctesiphon, but he felt himself obj 
to relinquish the siege, and as there were difficulties about 
the commissariat, he decided on a retreat. The Roman army 
behaved well under trying circumstances, and Julian showed him. 
self a firm and skilful commander. But in a great battle, on the 
26th of June, 363 A.D., fought somewhere on the right bank of 
the Tigris, to the north of Ctesiphon, he was mortally wounded, 
and the Romans could but barely claim anything of a victory, 
Sapor now pressed on them, and made their retreat slow and 
difficult. Jovian, Julian’s successor, was soon glad to accept 
terms of peace, though they were of such a kind that Ammianug 
declares it would have been better to have fought ten battles 
than to have made such shameful concessions. It is certain, 
however, that the Roman army was in the utmost peril, 
Rome had to give up all territory to the east of the 
Tigris, with Nisibis and Singara, strong positions in eastern 
Mesopotamia, and also to break off all connection with Armenia, 
which she liked to look upon as a dependency. This was a great 
| blow to Roman prestige in the East. Syria was now open to 
| invasion from Persia, and Rome’s hold on her Asiatic provinces 
was seriously weakened. Although for the next two hundred 
| years Rome’s Eastern possessions were not further curtailed, still 
her influence was felt to be on the wane, and Persia was regarded 
| as the first Power in those parts. 

| After Sapor Il., Chosroes I. was the greatest of the Sassanian 
| princes. He was contemporary with the Roman Emperor Jus- 
' tinian, with whom he concluded a peace, in A.D. 533, on the 
whole advantageous to Persia. He had invaded Syria and cap- 
| tured Antioch, the richest city of the East, and Rome had to con- 





| 


according to Professor Rawlinson, that under the Sassanid | sent to the humiliation of paying a huge indemnity for the cost 
princes the general condition of the population of the empire was | of the war. It is in his reign that we hear first of the Turks as 
satisfactory. ‘The strength of the nation,” he says, ‘‘ consisted | threatening Western Asia. They advanced as far as the north- 
in its landed proprietors, who, for the most part, lived on their | eastern frontier of Persia, and caused some anxiety, but they 





estates, looking after the cultivation of the soil, and employing 
thereon the free labour of peasants.” The standing army of the 
empire was raised from these classes. Their habits were simple and 
frugal; polygamy, though, of course, recognised, was not habitually 
practised, and the religion and precepts of Zoroaster had the 
salutary effect of making them, for the most part, industrious 
and orderly. Nor were their women condemned to the 
seclusion in which they were kept among the Parthians, 
and subsequently, under the influence of Mahommedanism, 
among the Arabs. In fact, the Sassanid monarch was, as a rule, 
a benevolent despot, at least towards the mass of the people, and 
as far as such a thing is possible without representative govern- 
ment, there was but little oppression, and an ordinary citizen 
could live quietly and safely: But the upper class had a very 
bad time of it. They were utterly at the mercy of the monarch’s 
caprice, and were liable to be imprisoned or horribly tortured at 
amere word or sign from him. The worst side of despotism 
was thrust under their eyes with painful distinctness, though no 
doubt they acquiesced in it, as a providential arrangement which 
could not be altered or set aside. 

Of the Sassanid kings, Sapor I]. and Chosroes L. appear to 
have been, on the whole, the most noteworthy figures. ‘‘Sapor” 
was a regular Persian name, and is familiar to all readers of 
Gibbon. It is a title, meaning ‘“‘king’s son,”—shah and puhr. 
Sapor IL., who reigned in the fourth century, distinguished him- 
self in his wars with Rome. His history brings us into contact with 
another remarkable man, the Roman Emperor Julian. The Per- 
sians in the end had the best of the contest. Julian, who was an able 


were driven back into the remotest regions of ‘Turkestan. It was, 
however, as an administrator and reformer of abuses that Chosroes 
was most famous. Persia was too thinly peopled, and the king 
| passed laws to compel marriage, all marriageable women being 
| required to get husbands. If they failed, the State found husbands 
| for them, a dowry being paid out of the public treasury by way 
of gilding the pill. Chosroes was an enlightened prince, and did 
' all he could to encourage science and philosophy. He was known 
as ‘¢ Anushirwan the Just,” and though he was guilty of some 
| treacherous cruelties, he seems to have had some claim to the title. 
| The Oriental mind, it must be remembered, sees little to con- 
| demn in many things which with us are the extremity of wicked- 
| ness and baseness. 
Persia appears to have been, on the whole, very superior to 
| Parthia. In fact, the Parthians were barbarians; they could 
| fight in a fashion, and were formidable foes, but of art and of 
| culture they had no conception. Consequently their rule, as 
, Professor Rawlinson notes in an interesting passage, must from 
| the beginning have been distasteful to the Persians. It wasa 
| case of a lower ruling a higher race, and the Persians may well 
_ have felt ashamed of their ignorant and uncivilised masters. The 
| last two chapters of the volume give us an interesting account of 
Persian art and religion. Those who are tickled by descriptions 
| of royal splendour will particularly enjoy parts of the last chapter, 
| which tell us about the robes and the throne-room of the Sassanian 
monarchs. Everything seems to have been as gorgeous as in the 
| court of Solomon. Polygamy was on the grandest scale ever 


known, and the king had his parasol-bearer, his fan-bearer, his 


soldier as well as 2 man of some intellectual culture, undertook | master of the wardrobe, his master of the horse, his chief cup- 
the hazardous enterprise of invading the Kast, and he penetrated | bearer, his chief falconer, &c., &c. Barbaric grandeur was, no 
as far as the regions about the Tigris. He gained ‘some successes, | doubt, the most conspicuous feature of Persian imperial life, 
but though a professed philosopher, he followed them up with though the Persians certainly had, it must be allowed, a glimpse of 
the merciless cruelty of a savage. In one city which he captured, | better and nobler things. 

Maogamalcha, a miserable remnant of the inhabitants were | 
actually hunted out of caves and cellars by means of smoke and 
fire. It will be remembered that the French General, Marshal “CAPTAIN FANNY.”* 

Bugeaud, dealt in the same fashion with the Arabs of Algeria, | Turre is an epithet that was much in use some few years ago 
and his savagery was felt to be a disgrace to a civilised nation. | which exactly describes the impression that the perusal of this 


Thus, as Professor Rawlinson remarks, the fourth century antici- | work leaves upon the mind. The word we allude to is “‘ fizzing.” 








pated some of the horrors of the nineteenth. Julian’s great object 
was to take Ctesiphon, on the Tigris, which had been the Parthian 
capital, and was, on the whole, the most important city of the 
Persian Empire, though it was not the residence of the King 


| Not long since there were few pleasant things that were not 

brought under this denomination, it being equally applied to the 
| 
| _* Captain Fanny. By the Author of “John Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” London 
| Richard Bentley and Son. 1876. 
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speech of a Prime Minister or the dress of a young lady. But 
this universal application of the term is now falling into desuetude, 
and it is only in the plainly literal meaning of the term that we 
venture to describe Captain Fanny as ‘‘fizzing.” There can be no 
doubt about the matter; the book literally effervesces and 
sparkles from beginning to end. Alas! all sparkling liquids are 
not champagne, nor even harmless soda-water or ginger-beer ; 
there exist also the many vintages of the gooseberry country, of 
which this is one. Not to carry the metaphor too far, we may 
say at once that this is one of the poorest novels that it has ever 
been our misfortune to read. It is not so much that there is 
hardly any plot, and that what there is is of the most im- 
probable character, as that there is an absolute lack of anything 
to remember or interest. ‘The greater part of the novel is taken 
up with conversation of the most empty kind, of which we can 
only say that the attempts at wit are only less absurd than 
the efforts of the author to be serious. A striking charac- 
teristic of the personages, too, is their innate vulgarity. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that there is only one decently-behaved 
person in the book, and he is an old colonel of fifty, who is 
described throughout as possessing every human virtue. But 
the four chief characters, the heroine and her mother, her girl- 
cousin, and the young man, who makes love indifferently to 
either of the girls, are all hopelessly, irredeemably vulgar. ‘There 
may be such people, but their sayings are not fit matter to form 
the major portion of a three-volume novel. We shall give further 
on one or two extracts illustrative of the style of talk, in the 
meantime we will sketch for our readers as briefly as possible the 
main lines of the story before us. 

‘‘ Story ! God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,” said the famous 
knife-grinder in Canning’s well-known Sapphics, and so might we 
say here, with little exaggeration. What little plot there is may 
be summed up in a couple of paragraphs, as follows,—Fanny 
Rogers and her mother live at a small seaside place (apparently 
Ramsgate), and with them Fanny’s cousin, Ethel Saunders. To 
them enter two men ; a young idler and an old colonel, different 
in no essential respect from the young idlers and old colonels of 
three-volume novels. The young man is, of course, tall and 
strong, with an auburn mustache (sic), which he ‘ pulls savagely” 
upon the slightest occasion ; the colonel is a middle-aged gentle- 
man, possessed of an angelic temper and an unlimited purse. 
When we have said that both the above-mentioned gentlemen 
fall in love with ‘*Fanny” (whose sobriquet of ‘*Captain” is 
derived from the colonel's telling her to choose a flag for his 
yacht, which he will adopt, and make her skipper) ; and that the 
younger, after having been engaged to her for some time, finally 
runs off with the malicious cousin, on the very evening that he 
was to have eloped with Fanny; on which she writes immediately 
to the colonel, and marries him off-hand ; when we have said 
this, we have exhausted the narrative,—all the rest of it is gas. 
Serious criticism is quite out of place in speaking of a work like 
this,—there is really nothing to criticise; we open the book by 
chance, and take the first page that presents itself; Fanny is 
talking to her mother, who is reproving her for the use of slang :— 

“‘T had quite hoped, dear,’ she says,‘that your visit to Brighton 
would have cured you of your love of slang words. I could not wish 
you to bave a better example than Sally Buttlebanks, as I remember 
her.’-—‘ Sally’s talk is fast enough now, mammy ; she used to call Colonel 
Swayne “a nice old cock.”’—‘I am very sorry to hear it,’ says Mrs. 
Rogers, quickly, ‘and I am surprised that her mother doesn’t correct 
her. But Iam afraid that girls are not always so good as they seem. 
At all events, you'll not wear your eye-glass again.’-—‘ No, I won't wear 
it again. I think I can do without it now.’—‘But what bad Mr. 
Huntley done to make you so angry? Was it all through his picking 
up the glass and offering to keep it?’—‘Oh, I really don’t know, 
mammy, answers Fan, walking across the room, ‘I suppose I didn’t 
know what he meant, and so we quarrelled.’—‘ But, my deur, it’s not 
proper for a young lady to quarrel with men. I never heard of such a 
thing. If Mr. Hantley forgot himself. *—* Ho didn’t,’ says Fan, 
rapidly, ‘he was quite gentlemanly. I take all the blame; and so, 
please, mammy, don’t say anything more about it. Shall I work that 
thing for you?’ and she goes close to the machine, but Mrs. Rogers 
keeps her off with a pair of scissors.” 

And so on, and so on,—‘*Do you like cheese? and does your 
mother like it?” ‘This is the style of the talk throughout the 
book, till we throw it down, partly in weariness, partly in 





is the chapter containing the account of the day's yachting on 
board the ‘ Egeria,’ the latter portion of which, descriptive of the 
tug towing the yacht into the harbour in the still summer's 
evening, is truthfully and minutely written :— 


“As the shadows deepen, the furnace of tho black, shadowy steamer 
ahead glows scarlet from time to time up the engine-room upon the 
funnel, and sparks of fire fly out with the black smoke; the foam of 
| the paddle-wheels shines with the phosphorus, and the undulating 
streams of light hiss scftly round the yacht’s bows, and kindle into a 
clearer glow as they leap away from the vessel’s sides. The South 
Foreland light burns with a marvellous brilliancy, and when presently 
it is shut out by the coming-forward of the cliffs, all the air in a wide 
circle about it is filled with the white mist of its radiance. The lights 
of Havenstown begin to show clearly in the gloom ahead; they range 
themselves into a semicircle, and dot the heights to right and left. The 
red light at the end of the pier burns small and fine, and there is not a 
light, not a star in the sky above, but has its counterfeit in the breath- 
less deep. They pass a shadow at anchor, with a pale lantern at the 
mast-head ; this is a fishing-boat, waiting for a breeze to carry her into 
harbour. Then presently they hear a voice trolling in jolly tones on 
the starboard beam, and a small open boat glides out of the gloom inte 








the moonlight, and passes quickly, and is swallowed up again in the 
mystery of darkness that lies outside the moon’s reflection. The paddle- 
wheels beat a regular intonation ahead, and now and again the warp 
stretches, and sings strangely as the power comes upon it.” 

We have selected the whole of this somewhat long passage, as in 
it our author shows quite at his best, and were it not for one or 
two descriptive passages like the above, the book would scarcely 
be worth reviewing. 

Here we must notice one of the gravest faults in this book, and 
that is, that the characters of the two girls, whose doings form 
the chief part of the story, are taken from a novel published not 
many years since in Temple Bar, and called “ Patricia Kemball.” 
There hardly seems to be any doubt of this, and though we miss 
the delicate strokes by which Mrs. Lynton made Dora 
Drummond and Patricia Kemball living realities to us, yet 
Captain Fanny and Ethel Saunders, are sufficiently like to pro- 
duce the effect of pale reflections. It is, perhaps, one of the most 
unfortunate things in this book that it should follow, non passibus 
#quis, in the footsteps of the above-mentioned novel. 

We have said much in dispraise of this work, we have said 
that it is throughout common-place and vulgar, and generally 
trivial and uninteresting, and yet with all this we hardly know 
whether it is much below the average of the three-volume novel 
of the present day. It appears now by no means to follow that 
because a book makes no appeal to any worthy feeling of the 
head or heart, no pretence to increase our sympathy with men in 
joy or sorrow, no attempt to depict human character as weighed 
down by the struggle with adverse circumstances, or elevated by 
the contact with noble spirits, and the assumption of unselfish 
aims, it does not follow, we say, that because it does none of 
these things, it should not be a very popular novel. The readers 
who devour Mrs. H. Wood's novels can scarcely object to a little 
variety, those of Mr. Mortimer Collins will hardly find any 
amount of flippancy distasteful, while Miss Broughton has accus- 
tomed most of us to the combination in proper proportions of 
slang, sentiment, and religion. That a book like this will find » 
certain number of readers, it were folly to doubt. Are there not 
nearly fifty pages of it devoted to the account of a picnic, and 
the various methods in which the ladies of the party mount and 
dismount the omnibus? If there be readers who find little 
amusement in elaborate descriptions of the conversation of 
drunken young men, or perilous descents from coach-roofs, why, 
the author is not to blame—il connait son monde—and the follow- 
ing is the style of writing which obtains circulation in the present 
day :— 

“Over with you!” cries Jack; and mamma shrieks, and Jenny 
shrieks, and Mat bawls from the top, “I’ve got your dress, you can't 
fall!” And then down she comes, making the cad rap out an oath as 
she grasps his head, forcing Mr. Sampson to slide towards her, so as to 
impress a fine semicircle of dirt from the — limb of the wheel 
upon his waistcoat, and plumping upon the colonel with such an ont- 
rageous bang as to cause him to stagger breathless a yard back.” 

Is this what we are coming to,—these chronicles of the very 
smallest beer? Here is the very ghost of a story, how a girl was 
engaged to a young man and married to an old one, spun out 
into three volumes with nonsense and twaddle of every kind. 
Descriptions of her dress and the way she pulls her boots off, of 





despair that an author can write such twaddle. The great fault 
is that there’s nothing behind itall. There’s nothing but these con- | 
versations and little descriptive pieces (the best of which we extract | 
further on) to join them together. There is something, too, very 
wearing in the perpetual use of the present tense throughout the | 
book ; in the course of a thousand pages ‘say I” and ‘says | 
he” become very tedicus, and give an air of forced sprightliness 
and unreality. Perhaps the most satisfactory part of the novel 


her cousin’s dress, of other people’s dress, long accounts of how 
tired her mother’s legs were with working the sewing-machine, 
and how much her cousin eat for lunch, and other matters equally 
relevant and interesting, are muddled up into—Captain Fanny. 
Not unsignificant of the state of popular taste is the existence of 
these paltry publications; there is no use in blaming the authors, 
they do but supply, as a matter of business, the sort of literature 
which the public demand. Fit to be read without an emotion of 
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any kind, left without a regret, and forgotten without an effort, 
such books as these do well to fill up the vacant hours of those 
whose most serious, as it is their most difficult, occupation is to 
kill their time. 





CHRONICLES OF THE PLANTAGENETS.* 


Tue Chronicle ascribed to Abbot Ralph, of Coggeshall in Essex, 
who died in 1228, refers mostly to the reigns of Henry II. and 
his successors, and is not very instructive, except here and there 
where the compilers had some peculiar sources of information on 
the affairs of England, or of the Church, or the Crusaders. To 
this document Mr. Stevenson has annexed several interesting 
monographs, among which the ‘‘ Legend of Fulk Fitz-Warin” 
deserves especial notice. It is a Norman-French narrative, in 
the neatest and liveliest style, being a family history, more or 
less embellished with romantic circumstances, but perhaps made 
peculiarly acceptable to the clergy by the animosity which the 
writer displays against King John, who appears as the base per- 
secutor of a good knight, and encounters many well-merited 
humiliations, until he is forced to do him justice. The adventures 
of Fulk Fitz-Warin (the younger) are preceded by some notices 
of his ancestors, such as Pain Peveril, who serves William the 
Conqueror on the Welsh frontier, and takes a castle guarded by 
a fiend in the very carcass of the giant Gog-Magog, slain, 
as it appears, only a century previously by our renowned 
patriarch Brutus, the great-grandson of Aineas. We may further 


’ vemark that Fulk’s father and father-in-law had lost their castles 


in Western England by the treacherous hostility of a neighbour- 
ing baron. The capture of Dinan, alias Ludlow, through the 
folly of a waiting-damsel, previously affianced to her master’s 
captive, is extremely well related, but we must now pass it over. 
Suffice it that Henry II. supports the legitimate owner of Dinan, 
and gets him and his friends liberated when they have been in 
their turn prisoners. Nevertheless, their estates are not then 
recovered, for their antagonist has placed himself under the 
protection of a Welsh prince with whom Henry contends 
indeed successfully, but not so that he can get all his 
demands complied with. The power of Wales is after- 
wards reduced, and King John has the castles to dispose 
of, but wilfully keeps the true heir, Fulk Fitz-Warin, as long as 
he is able, from entering into possession of them. We need only 
mention in a general way that Fulk sails in remote seas, and en- 
‘counters dragons, giants, and distressed princesses, in the fashion 
of Ariosto’s heroes. We are more struck by the introduction of 
4 certain repartee, with which we have had some acquaintance, in 
another shape, through modern traditions :— 

‘*¢ Cortes,’ says Fulk to a mariner, ‘ you havea very perilous maistery. 
‘Tell me, Mador, fair sweet brother, of what death died thy father ?’ 
Mador answers him, that he was drowned in the sea. ‘How died thy 
grandfather ?’—‘In like manner.—‘And thy great-grandfather.—‘ In 
the same mannor, and so did all my relatives that I know of to the 
fourth degree.’—‘ Certes,’ said Fulk, ‘you are very foolhardy that you 
dare to enter the sea.’—‘ Sir,’ said the other, ‘why do you think so? 
Every creature will have the death that is destined toit.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘answer, if you please, my questions. Where died thy father ?’— 
*Certes, in his bed.'—‘ Where thy grandfather ?’/—‘In the same way.’ 
—‘Where thy great-grandfather?’—‘Certes, all my lineage that I 
know anything of have died in their beds.’—‘ Certes, Sir,’ said Madoc, 
‘seeing that all your predecessors have died in bed, I marvel greatly 
that you should dare to enter into any bed.’ And then Fulk understood 
that the mariner had told him the truth, and that each man will have 
the death that is destined to him.” 

Another of our documents relates to the death and burial of 
Henry, ‘‘ the young king,” son of King Henry IL., andis taken from 
@ sermon by Thomas Agnellus, Archdeacon of Wells, a warm 
partisan of the prince, according to our editor, or much rather, 
n unscrupulous hypocrite and superstition-monger. He ob- 
serves that a ‘religious man” (very likely himself) exhorted 
Henry on his death-bed to put off a sapphire ring he wore, and 
thus satisfy himself and his Creator that he had renounced the 
Jove of earthly things. The prince replied that he would only 
have cared to keep it as a pledge he had received of his father’s 
forgiveness ; nevertheless he tried to take it off to please the holy 
man, but it stuck fast to the emaciated joint, which was a mani- 
fest sign of celestial sympathy, or so interpreted by the disap- 
pointed prelate, who presently describes some miraculous cures 
effected through the body of the young prince. 

The Otia Imperialia of Gervase of ‘Tilebury, an encyclopzdic 
work dedicated to the Emperor Otho [V., grandson of Henry II. 
of England, is described at some length in Mr. Stevenson's pre- 





* Radulfi de Coggeshall Chronicon Anglicanum; de Expugnatione Terrae Sanctae 
Libelius; Thomas Agnelius de Morte et Sepultura Henrici, Regis Angliae, Junioris ; 
Gesta Fulconis, Filit Warini; Excerpta ex Otiis Imperialibus Gervasii Tileburiensis. 
‘Edited by Jos. Stevenson. Published under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London, 1875. 





face. The extracts, relating to British legendary history and the 
latest condition of the islands, have, however, little interest. 

The account of Saladin’s conquest of the Holy Land is gaudily 
and clumsily written, and need by no means be attributed to the 
chronicler of Coggeshall, whose Latin style is comparatively pure 
and modest. In the first section, on the discords at Jerusalem 
after the death of Baldwin V., we find the insupportable phrase, 
‘+ bitumine Caritatis deficiente.” The value of the document, how. 
ever, appears, from Michaud’s references, to be considerable in many 
particulars. The author has given us, in very simple and proper 
language, the speech of Raimund of Tripoli, on the expedition pro- 
posed to the Christians in Jerusalem for the relief of ‘Tiberias (be- 
sieged by Saladin in the summer of 1187). Some passages might 
be observed which the Chronicle of Coggeshall has closely fol- 
lowed. The writer appears to have been “ one of the garrison of 
the city of Jerusalem, when it was besieged by the Saracens in 
September, 1187; and while on duty upon the wall was struck in 
the face by an arrow, the iron head of which he mentions as still 
remaining in the wound.” The Chronicle of Coggeshall was 
filled up from time to time with various notable communications, 
One of these relates to the treachery of the Duke of Burgundy 
in the Crusade, and represents Richard as having intercepted 
some costly presents which were on their way to him from Sala- 
din, whereupon Richard made an intemperate demonstration 
against the Duke, and had the messengers shot with arrows. An 
anecdote of the king’s extraordinary prowess at Joppa was 
furnished by one of his comrades in the fight. The details of the 
King’s capture on his way home from Palestine were derived from 
his chaplain, Anselm. Butit is clear to us that the chroni- 
cler’s general account of Richard’s character, which is a toler- 
ably severe one, was mainly founded on his private prejudices 
as to the notorious measures which affected his clerical fellow- 
subjects’ purses. In the reigns of John and Henry IIL the 
chronicler sometimes quotes the official documents, and some- 
times apologises for not having seen them. He enlarges on the 
former king’s quarrel and reconciliation with the Cistercian Order, 
He mentions several romantic prodigies, and an indiscreet eccle- 
siastical prosecution, which was occasioned by a young clerk’s 
improper advances to a handsome girl. She had answered him 
that nothing could save her soul if she complied with his request, 
and was discovered by this too sweeping statement to be a heretic 
of a certain sort. Her instructress was apprehended, but escaped 
through the air like a witch; the unfortunate maiden was burnt 
by the Archbishop of Rheims. 

In the year 1207 we have a note of the death of Thomas, the 
fifth abbot of Coggeshall, who was succeeded by Ralph, described 
as the author of this Chronicle “from the capture of the Holy 
Cross down to the eleventh year of Henry IIL,” and as having 
recorded in it for general edification several visions communicated 
to him by prelates. The historical records seem, however, at 
this time to become more meagre. Not to dwell too long on 
miscellaneous matters, we will observe that the editing of the 
present volume might be improved by a few geographical glosses 
in the index or elsewhere, the forms in which some names of 
places are introduced being often very uncouth in both the Latin 
and the French documents. 





ANCIENT LATIN MANUSCRIPTS.* 

Tuts work supplies a want which has long been felt. To have 
brought before one’s eyes a series of some of the most ancient 
manuscripts of Latin literature at the outlay of a few shillings, 
is a feat which could only be performed by the almost magic aid 
of photography. The works on paleography of the last century 
signally failed in their attempt to set before their readers any 
worthy representations of the MSS. which they described, while 
the more successful hand-made fac-similes of modern times 
could only be produced at a price which placed them beyond the 
reach of the greater number of students. But the various im- 
provements which have been lately made in the adaptation of 
photography to the purposes of illustration have changed all this. 
Light does what the human hand could never accomplish. It 
gives us perfect and unerring fac-similes; and the permanent 
processes of photographic printing multiply impressions as durable 
as those which issue from the engraver’s press. 

The editors of the work before us have made the best use of 
these modern improvements. Following the plan adopted by 
the London Palwographical Society, they have issued their work 
in a form corresponding with the publications of that society, 





* Exempla Codicum Latinorum Litteris Majusculis Scriptorum, Ediderunt Carolus 
Zangemeister et Guilelmus Wattenbach. Heidelberge, 1876. 
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and have given a series of fifty-one fac-similes, from as many 
as forty-three different MSS. As the title of their work 
shows, they have confined themselves to Latin manuscripts, 
written in large letters, capitals or uncials, though ‘in the 
latter class they include some specimens of half-uncial, or mixed 
character of large and small letters. But to gather together 
under one cover so many specimens of rare manuscripts betokens 
no small amount of personal exertion and persistent labour. 
When it is remembered that extant manuscripts, written in 
capitals, can be almost counted on the fingers, and that even 
uncial specimens are not common, one can sympathise with the 
almost plaintive way in which Dr. Zangemeister in his preface 
refers to the labour of scouring Europe through its length and 
breadth in quest of material for such a work. Besides, the 
difficulties of selection have been increased by the plan of the 
work, the editors having given the preférence, wherever possible, 
to such manuscripts as can be assigned to a fixed date, although, 
in dealing with the most ancient specimens, they could not 
observe this rule. 

Of manuscripts written in capital letters there are seventeen 
plates. Beginning with three specimens of the fragments of the 
Herculaneum papyri, and ending with the Turin Sedulius, this 
grand series contains a Cicero, a Juvenal, a Plautus, a Sallust, a 
Terence, and no less than six Virgils. Of the last, the two mag- 
nificent MSS. (plates xi., xii.) now preserved in the Vatican, and 
known as the ‘‘ Romanus ” and “ Palatinus,” stand pre-eminent. 
Written in rustic capital letters, measuring respectively half-an-inch 
and three-fifths of an inch in height, and perhaps of so remote a 
period as the third century, they at once impress the eye with the 
splendid regularity and compactness of their writing. Compared 
with them, the Berlin fragment (plate xiv.), though written in the 
large, square capitals found in early inscriptions, appears to our 
eyes to be deficient in the characteristics of extreme age, and is 
no doubt correctly assigned by the editors to the close of the 
fourth century. The Medicean “ Virgil” of Florence (plate x.) 
is peculiarly valuable for purposes of comparison, as it bears 
marks of recension which can be dated about the year 494, 
and is consequently itself earlier than that time. Another in- 
teresting point about this MS. is the occurrence in it of glosses 
written in a small hand of about the year 600, though even these 


the year 546. The next specimen represents the fine large Bible 
of the Laurentian Library of Florence (Codex Amiatinus), which, 
if we can trust a certain inscription, is also to be ascribed to ‘the 
sixth century. 

As one advances to the later periods of the seventh and eighth 
centuries, even the unpractised eye may discern a change in the 
general appearance of the different writings, though it would be 
difficult for any but the expert to determine by what process that 
change is effected. But even without the assistance of the criteria 
which the editors point out, one misses the compactness and regu- 
larity which we have already noticed as peculiar to the older 
specimens. In enabling the student thus to see ata glance the 
general appearance of change in a series of MSS. of successive 
periods consists one of the most valuable uses of the present work. 

The letter-press descriptions which accompany the plates, 
though short, are enough for their purpose ; and in the scientific 
study of the different writings the student could not have more 
experienced guides than the editors. With the caution and 
modesty of scholars who understand the difficulties of the subject 
with which they are dealing, Drs. Zangemeister and Wattenbach 
are slow to press their opinions; and if in any particulars we 
are tempted to differ from them, we do so with extreme hesitation. 

In conclusion, we may add that the Prussian Government has 
shown its usual liberality in the advancement of learning, by 
bearing a part of the expenses of the publication. 
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A Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ. 
By ©. E. Caspari. Translated, with additional Notes, by Maurice J. 
Evans. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—The external evidences drawn 
from history and geography for the authenticity of the Gospels have not, 
in the opinion of the author of this book, been as yet thoroughly sifted 
and appreciated. This he undertakes to do, remarking in his preface 
that the literature bearing on the subject is not very easily accessible: 
With the life of Christ, as we understand that expression, he does not 
profess to deal. It is only the various incidents of his earthly life,as 
reported by the Evangelists, of which he takes account. He thoroughly 
believes in their inspiration, while admitting that they have used a 
certain freedom in the grouping and arrangemont of the events of Christ’s 





must yield to the still earlier scholia which accompany the Codex 
Bembinus of Terence (plate viii.). It is instructive to examine 
this class of small handwriting, standing side by side and nearly 
coeval with the large characters of the MS., for here we have, in 
full development, a more convenient and ready style of writing, 
to be used for ordinary purposes, while the large and elaborately 
formed letters are reserved for the text alone. 

How early was the practice of preserving a comparatively obso- 
lete form of writing in after times is exhibited in the ‘‘ Prudentius ” 
(plate xv.) now preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, 
a MS. which, though written in a form of letters of the greatest 
antiquity, is yet pronounced by the editors to be an imitative 
specimen of the end of the sixth century. 

The plates of uncial writing extend over a wide field. Of the 
oldest are the Vatican codex of Cicero “‘ De Republica,” and the 
ancient Latin version of the Bible preserved at Vercelli (plates 
xvii. and xx.), of the fourth century. The veneration with which 
the latter MS. has been ever regarded has caused it to suffer 
mutilation, which a less sacred volume would have escaped, at the 
hands of believers who found healing virtue in powders made 
from the vellum of a MS. which St. Eusebius himself was sup- 
posed to have written. In these two plates one perceives that 
compactness and a clean-cut appearance of the letters are to be 
associated with remote age, peculiarities which are also noticeable 
in the Fulda fragment (plate xxi.), which is ascribed to the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. 

But our space will not allow us to do more than briefly 
notice a few out of the many interesting specimens which will be 
found in this series. The beautiful plate of the Paris “ Livy,” of 
the fifth century, is one of the best-executed photographs in the 
volume, being taken from a MS. in a very perfect state of pre- 

servation. Of nearly the same period is the Theodosian codex 
of Turin (plate xxv.), a palimpsest MS., rewritten in the eighth 
century, but the original, neatly-formed writing of which is 
brought out in the photograph with the greatest distinctness. In 
plate xxiv., the “Gaius” of Verona, we have an instance of the 
early use of contractions of a technical nature, not to be found 
in copies of the Scriptures or Church-books till a much later 
time. Plate xxxiv. is taken from a beautifully-written MS. of 
the New Testament, the codex of Fulda, of the sixth century, 


place. 
to suggest the processes by which they were modified from time to time, 
is, in the author’s view, an entiro error. 
“of progress, development, or modification,” and therefore what he 
calls ‘‘a genetic life” of Christ is an impossibility. This seems almost 
as much as saying that we must not dwell.on the human side of that 
life. We suppose the author would very decidedly object to the picture 
drawn of our Lord by Milton in his “Paradise Regained.” His own 
book is far less ambitious, and its great aim is to enable us “ to obtain 
a grasp of the history of Christ, not in the process of his becoming what 
he was, but in the completeness of that which he ultimately was.” 
This, he thinks, we may arrive at, and thereby present to ourselves a 
distinct outline of his life and character. 
salem is very elaborately discussed. 


life, as well as of his teachings and discourses. “ It is not the portrait 
of Christ which,” as he says, “is here presented, but merely the frame 
for that portrait.” With evident reference to such books as those of 
Strauss and Renan, he observes that it must be “one of the abiding 
tasks of science to depict more and more clearly the then existing con- 
dition of the world, the moral condition of society, and the aspirations 
of the men among whom Christ lived,” but he goes on to add that it is 
a mistake to accept these external agencies as the cause by the opera- 
tion of which Jesus became that which he was. This, in fact, he says, 
is abandoning the firm ground of history, and such a memoir becomes a 
romance. Tho Gospels, though they recognise a development in the 


life of Jesus, nowhere explain to us how or under what influences it took 


Consequently to attempt to describe a growth in his ideas, and 


“There is no trace,” he says, 


The topography of Jera- 


Playing for Love. By E.C. Clayton. 3 vols, (Tinsley Brothers.)— 


Mr. Clayton seems to have written several works, and at least one novel. 
His style, accordingly, shows a certain amount of literary finish. He 
commits, however, the great mistake of crowding his scene with 
charactors; and he tries, not very successfully, the dangerous experi- 
ment of a “prologue,” which precedes the main action of the novel 
by a considerable time. 
for the prose drama of a novel. 
make it clear who and what Mr. Clayton’s characters are, but then the 
readers of novels do not want to give study and attention. Playing for 
Love is a sufficiently well-written story, but it does not carry the reader 
along with it by any overpowering force of interest. We might be 
allowed to hint that the writer is too fond, as a minor fault, of displaying 
his fine things. If you must sew on your purpureus pannus, sew it, at 
all events, in the right place. It is not “the right place,” for instance, 
when, in a scene where a beautiful woman is presented to us straggling 


After all, “the unities” are a very safe rule 
Study and attention would of course 





which was rzvised by the hand of Victor, Bishop of Capua, ia 





with a passion which she believes to be foolish and hopeless, we have 
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this description of her hands interpolated:—“ Her hands were an 
exquisite study,—mignonnes, blanches, potelées, avec des fossettes et des 
ongles roses,” a very pretty piece of French, doubtless, on the acquisition 
of which the author is to be congratulated, but distinctly inappropriate. 


The Rudiments of English Grammar and Composition. By J. Hamblin 
Smith, M.A, (Rivingtons.)—There is nothing original in the plan of 
this work, nor do we think Mr. Smith has followed the best method of 
teaching the subject. There are, however, no very glaring mistakes, 
the book is simply and intelligently written; it contains nearly all that 
® young student should know, and it is full of well-chosen examples 
from English classics to illustrate the different subjects treated. We 
must take objection to the introduction of the almost obsolete idea that 
we have any “articles ;” very properly, they are placed among the adjec- 
tives,—why not call them adjectives at once? It is surely a great 
omission not to show that an is an older form than a, and that this 
explains the use of it by the older writers; instead of this, we have 
the crude statement, in speaking of the use of a and an before vowels 
and consonants, “‘ This rule is not kept by some writers.” We must 
further protest against the term “dative,” instead of “indirect,” object. 
The complementary object is never mentioned; the adverbial object 
would be a shorter, and to our thinking, more scientific term, than 
objective of time, distance, and space ; and the infinitive is not treated 
so fully as it might be. Had the writer looked over Dr. Abbott's ex- 
cellent treatise, “How to Parse,” we think he would have found many 
hints for the bettering of his own work. We hope to see a revised 
edition, as a work of this kind is really wanted; Morell is too abstruse, 
Hills too advanced, and Dr. Abbott too expensive. Exercises in 
English Composition. By Robert Shakel Knight, F.S.L. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.)—The introductory chapter is occupied with analysis, 
which the author divides into three parts,—Grammatical, Intermediate, 
and Logical Analysis. It is founded on true scientific principles, 
governed by the laws of logic, and is one of the best we have read on 
the subject. The idea of the threefold analysis is worked out in the 
exercises, the most valuable being those under the third division. We 
have there the analyses from different known authors of subject- 
matter, which will serve as the foundation of essays, and teach the 
pupil, if anything can, how to form his ideas distinctly, and express 
them clearly and coherently. This is capital training, and serves to 
much better purpose than giving an essay to be written, almost before 
the mind has had any training in composition, much less in thinking 
with logical precision. 

Nicolai’s Marriage; a Picture of Danish Family Life. By Henry 
Scharling, author of “ Noéddebo Parsonage.” 2 vols. (Bentley.)—This 
is a very pretty book, the real power of which is best shown by the 
interest which, though without any kind of plot, and almost without in- 
cident, it rouses in the reader. Nicolai, a personage whom those who 
know the charming story of “‘ Néddebo Parsonage” will remember, tells 
the story of his courtship and early days of marriage. He starts with 
a grand idea that’ Art must be the artist’s bride, a belief which is 
summarily dispelled when he makes the acquaintance of the beautiful 
Estrid. The course of love runs smoothly enough. The married life 
is a little more chequered, but its sorrows and trials are of the gentlest 
kind, and such as move laughter rather than pity. The well-worn in- 
cident of a long-lost brother returning, and being mistaken for a lover 
by a jealous husband, is introduced, and does not improve what is, on 
the whole, a very pleasant tale. 

The Discipline of Drink. By the Rey. T. E. Bridgett. (Burns and 
Oates.)—It is possible that this title may need some explanation. A 
fuller description of the subject of Mr. Bridgett’s volume runs thus,— 
“ An historical inquiry into the principles and practice of the Catholic 
Church regarding the use, abuse, and disuse of Alcoholic liquors, especi- 
ally in England, Ireland, and Scotland, from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century.” The author of course repudiates, as partaking of the nature 
of heresy, the assertion that alcohol is evil in itself, and he characterises 
with a severity that is not more than is deserved the so-called Scripture 
argument of the abstainers. Perhaps, however, we might be allowed to 
demur when he suggests that the ‘Protestant Templars” bear the 
same relation to Catholic ascetics that the demoniac among the tombs 
did to John the Baptist. We must demur, again, to the statement that 
the abandonment of the practice of Confession by the Northern 
nations has been a main cause of the increase of drunkenness, 
What about Ireland? The chastity of Irishwomen is often credited to 





the Confessional. Why is it not efficacious against the intemperance of | 


the men? And if it is not efficacious, why is its absence invoked as 
the cause of Protestant drunkenness? That much may be done by the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church, we do not doubt; and we are 
convinced that Mr. Bridgett’s friends are going the right way to work 
when they preach abstinence as a counsel, not as a command. At the 
same time, it must be allowed that the “discipline of drink,” on the | 


part of the spiritual authorities, has been too lax. It is easy to bring | 


up instances where strong remonstrances have been made by individual | 
teachers, and stringent rules imposed on this indulgence. But, on the | 
whole, fasting has been too much confined to the matter of eating. We | 
have known devout Romanists who never made any corresponding | 
diminution of their drink, while they rigidly observed the abstinence | 
from flesh. Of course, the one abstinence makes the other more need- | 


ful. Nor do we remember, in the annual pastorals about fasting, an any 
rules about drink. Mr. Bridgett’s is a learned and interesting book, and 
likely, we hope, to be really useful. 


Transcendentalism in New England : a History. By Octavius Froth. 
ingham. (G. P. Putnam’s, New York.)—This volume discusses 
“ Transcendentalism,” not as a mere form of mental philosophy, but 
as a phase of thought which has powerfully stirred and affected the 
human mind. The author writes sympathisingly, and hints that it 
may be said he has composed a eulogy instead of a history. For our 
own part, we think his book will repay reading. If it be ever so true 
that transcendentalism has had its day, it is no less true that it has 
left a very distinct trace on the ideas of the present age. Of course 
we think first of Germany in connection with it, and then Coleridge, who 
drank deep from the German fountains, comes into our mind. He was 
the very type of a transcendentalist, holding, as he did, that reason is the 
faculty “ which sees the ideal forms of truth face to face, and beholds 
the inmost reality of things.” Carlyle, too, who made fun of Coleridge’s 
talk, his “om-inject and sum-inject,” himself passed through a transcen. 
dental phase, and spoke admiringly of mystics like Fichte and Novalis, 
till finally he becamo, so one gathers from his last books, a pure be- 
liever in force and strength of will, Transcendentalism found for itself 
a numerous following in America. Emerson, to whom the author is 
continually appealing, was, in fact, the accredited interpreter of the 
movement, though he confessed that it had its dangers, and made many 
people dreamy and listless, and excessively prone to shirk the 
ordinary duties of life. Still, it unquestionably had its good 
side, and produced earnestness, high aspirations, and enthusiastic 
energy. All this is pointed out in an interesting chapter on the practical 
tendencies of tra dentalism. Some would say such a phrase is a con- 
tradiction in terms, but our author gives reasons for thinking otherwise. 
A transcendentalist holds, he says, that all men have as a natural endow- 
ment what evangelical Christianity ascribes only to a few as a special 
gift of the Spirit. This, of course, may be twisted into the wildest 
mysticism, but it may also be turned to profitable account as a protest 
on behalf of the dignity of human nature, a trath we can never lose 
sight of without falling into low and debasing modes of thought. It 
was objected to transcendentalism that its tendency was to make self- 
culture everything, and to end in Goethe’s gospel of a heart- 
less intellectual indifference. But self-culture, the author ex- 
plains, really meant the culture of that nobler self which in- 
cludes heart and conscience, sympathy and spirituality. And 
so the transcendentalist was by nature a reformer. His view of human 
nature wade him hopeful of change and improvement. If his disgust 
with things as they are kept him aloof for a time, his sympathy soon 
sent him back to active work, and his faith urged him to the front of 
the battle. The enthusiasm which broke out in America recently in 
the great war against slavery may have been due, as the author sug- 
gests, to the teaching of those who had made it their special business 
to proclaim the inherent worth of man. Critics, therefore, of a cynical 
cast, when they call transcendentalists visionaries, show their ignorance 
of the immense forces latent in moral enthusiasm. It is a fact, too, that 
transcondentalism has attracted many singularly keen intellects. No one, 
we think, can question that it deserves to be attentively studied, and 
the present volume is one we recommend to those who can find time to 
do so. 

So Sinks the Day-Star. By James Keith. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
There is nothing that calls for particular comment in this book. We 
have for the parents of the heroine a very ordinary pair of parvenus, 
and the heroine herself, although introduced as a great paragon, does 
not strike us as much of an improvement in point of manners. We 
utterly fail to see the necessity of the tragedy at the end of the story. 
Of course, it is possible for a bride to drop down dead at “ the altar,” 
but we must protest at such an incident being introduced into a work 
of fiction without good reason, and particularly where, as here, the rest 
of the book is tame to weariness, and in no way prepares us for such 4 
dénouement. 

The Art of Prolonging Life. (Revised Edition of Dr. Hufeland’s well- 
known work.) (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—One would hardly expect 
that a work on the above subject written before the commencement of 
the present century could be now of much utility. But common-sense, 








we suppose, was the same then as now, and from this point of view Dr. 
| Hufeland’s work leaves little to be desired. Of course, some part is now 
obsolete, but the residue is well worth preserving. The most patent 
| error in the book is where the author gives it as his opinion that “refined 
| cookery ” is not as wholesome as “coarse preparation.” No one but a 
| German could have uttered such monstrous heresy as this. We will 
| even venture to say that, if it be true, as we are here told, that savages 

| do not attain to as great an age as more civilised men, the fearful messes 
they are in the habit of swallowing are to a great extent responsible. 
The theory that the ages of the Patriarchs should be divided by 4 is 
ingenious, but the author goes on to say that even now the duration of 
| human life ought to be 150 or 200 years, and that almost all the deaths 
_ that take place before the 100th year are results of disease or accident. 
It is the simplicity of the book that is its great charm, and feeling sure 
| that all can learn something from its pages, we wish it all the success 


{it deserves. 
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The English Bible ; an External and Critical History of the various 
English Translations of Scripture. By John Eadie, D.D. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Oo.)—This is an interesting book, and not one only for 
rofessed students. Much of it is well suited for an ordinary reader, of 
average intelligence and education. It is the history of our English 
Bible, and of the processes by which our Authorised Version was gradu- 
ally arrived at. It has been indeed, as Dr. Eadio says, “a varied, 
wonderful, and suggestive history,” and it is most intimately bound up 
with the annals of England. Tyndale and Coverdale may be said to 
have laid the foundation of the work, for the translation of Wycliffe was 
merely @ translation from a translation, and was based wholly on the 
Valgate. Tyndale was burnt in 1536, in the Low Countries; and 
Coverdale died in Elizabeth’s reign, in comparative poverty. It is 
to the latter that our Bible owes that beautiful rhythm which 
gives it such a charm, and which must be carefully retained, in any 
revision which is to find general acceptance. The Genevan version, 
made in the city in which Knox, Calvin, and Beza preached, was a 
special favourite with the Scotch, and was particularly distasteful to 
Archbishop Laud. It had explanatory notes, which were extremoly 
popular, and when it began to be suspended, the Scotch people com- 
plained “ that they could not see into the sense of Scripture for lack of 
the spectacles of the Genevan annotations.” Our existing version 
was, in fact, a revision, though one executed with the utmost care 
and with perpetual reference to the original languages. The propor- 
tion of Saxon to Latin words is, according to Dr. Eadie, 90 per cent., 
and it is, in his estimation, a translation of very high merit, his own 
country, he says, being dependent for its Bibles on foreign supplies, 
and with all its religious earnestness, failing to produce a native ver- 
sion. He gives us an interesting list of Hebrew phrases, which 
are now imbedded in our language, such as “ Father of lights,” “ Son of 
righteousness,” “ Man of sorrows,” &c., and notes that the familiar 
phrase, “ Rock of Ages,” ought to have been substituted for the feebler 
rendering, ‘“ everlasting strength,” in Isaiah xxvi.4. It appears that 
some American writers have imputed to the translators a wish to flatter 
King James by the words, “ God save the king,” a phrase which, they 
say, “is at war with all of God's revelations on kingly governments.” 
They go so far as to suggest that the King himself was the final reviser 
of our Authorised Version. Unluckily for their theory, Dr. Eadie points 
out that the offending phrase was found both in the Bishop’s Bible 
and the Genovan. There is not much ground, he thinks, for charging 
the revisers with ecclesiastical predilections or prejudices. From this 
point of view he regards it as a thoroughly honest piece of work. Most 
persons, we think, will agree with him. On the subject of revision he 
speaks sensibly. It is, as he says, quite in accordance with the whole 
history of the Bible that from time to time an emended version should 
be published. He gives usa multitude of specimens to show the de- 
sirableness of revision. He quite differs from his fellow-countryman, 
Dr. Cumming, who some time ago warned people against it, on the 
ground that “it would give the advantage to heterodox parties in the 
religious world.” Dr. Eadie isa man of stronger faith, and asks, very 
pertinently, whether orthodoxy deponds on mistranslation or an unrevised 
version. Better, he says, to have the work systematically done, than 
“in a spasmodic, intermittent” fashion. Hardly any part of his two 
volumes is without interest, and the latter part of the second, in which 
this subject of revision is discussed, is particularly good. 


The Clewbend. By *‘ Dephias.” (Samuel Tinsley.) —* Dephias ” does 
not keep us waiting long for “‘ sensation.” In the first few chapters 
(which suggest the hand of a lady not unacquainted with the London 
Journal) the hero secretly marries the heroine, and leaves her at the 
church-door for an indefinite period, for no other reason than that 
people might say his father had not been dead very long. The discon- 
solate Ariadne, after narrowly escaping being drowned by her husband’s 
brother, goes into hiding, for fear he might try it again. Her lawyer, 
fortunately, is very accommodating, and pays her income, though he 
does not even know she is alive, without asking any questions. The 
husband, having been informed by “the villain” of the death of his 
wife, writes to say that he shall never come home, and directs his 
brother to “be master.” Acting up to this permission, the estate is 
soon put up for sale, though we should think “the title,” under 
sach circumstances, would hardly be good for much. Some of the 
characters are very fairly drawn, but the book would be much more 
readable without such a too-apparent striving for effect. There is one 
passage that we cannot too strongly condemn; it is where a man is 
described as taking the hand of the vulgarest character of the book 
“with all the reverence of his first Communion.” This is not only 
nonsense, but something worse. 


The Great Problem: Can it be Solved? By ©. R. Gleig, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. (Blackwood and Sons).— The Great Problem” is—Is 
Christianity true? Here we have the thoughts of a well-known man, 
now eighty years of age, on this great subject. ‘“ Standing,” as he de- 
scribes himself in his preface,” on the narrow portion of the ledge which 
separates time from eternity, he can have no object in writing as he has 
done but an earnest desire to promote the truth.” We sincerely recom- 
mend the book, which, if it does not contain anything strikingly original, 
at least sums up with foree and clearness the main considerations 


and teaching. Mr. Gleig is most anxious that all those who find in 
Christianity “ the one thing necessary for humanity, a religion based on 
purity of heart and the brotherhood of man,” should agree to minimise 
their differences. Much, in his opinion, may be doubted or disbelieved, 
even in connection with the Scripture records, and yot faith in Christ as 
the Saviour of mankind be retained. “What,” ho asks, “ are the constitu- 
tions of Churches, nay, what are confessions of faith and sacraments 
themselves, except means towards the attainment of an ond?” That 
end, as he explains, is to make men partakers of the loving, holy nature 
of Christ. Mr. Gleig very much dislikes that controversial and polemi- 
cal attitude which some would-be defenders of the faith think it neces- 
sary to assume. While he admits freely enough that many of the dis- 
coveries of modern science have been put to a wrong use and unwarrant- 
ably turned into weapons against all belief in higher truths, he scruples 
not to attribute the hesitating and sceptical temper of society on religious 
questions “ to the dogged obstinacy of worn-out orthodoxy,” as much as 
to any other cause. The words of such a man ought to carry weight 
with them. He seems to us to be perfectly right in saying that the 
dogmatism of some Christians is quite as much responsible for the un- 
easy state of mind into which many thoughtful persons are falling, as 
the objections of Strauss or the more dangerous infidelity of Renan and 
his followers. He is rather disappointed with Dr. Farrar’s “ Life of 
Christ,” the defect of which he considers to be its making no attempt 
to explain the purpose of Christ’s mission. Of “ Ecco Homo ” he speaks 
appreciatingly, and describes it as “the most effective tribute that has 
anywhere been paid to the ethics of Christianity.” It is on these ethics, 
on the morality taught by Christ, and on the impossibility of believing 
that, under existing circumstances and influences, morality could have 
ever won its way to acceptance on the supposition that its source was 
not divine, that Mr. Gleig chiefly rests his case. Belief in miracles he 
holds not to be essential to a belief in the divine origin of Christianity. 
Much of the sacred records may be interpreted allegorically, without 

surrendering the reverence due to them. “ We,” he says, “ who believe 
in the divine nature and mission of Christ, do so not because he healed 
the sick and raised the dead, but because ‘never man spake like this 
man,’ and because only in the revelation which he has made of God’s 

will and of man’s destiny can be found a rational solution of tho doubts, 
and fears, and aspirations which from time immemorial had distracted 

the human mind.” This sentence is the key to the line of argument 

pursued in this book. 


Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. By Colonel W. F. B. 
Laurie. (J. B. Day.)—This is an interesting little book, giving as it 
does outlines of the lives of some of the less-known of those who have 
helped to win or keep our Indian Empire. Since the visit of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, our Eastern dependency has been almost 
rediscovered, so let us hope the reading public is not yet tired of the 
“ brightest jewel in the British Crown,” but will well requite the pains 
taken by Colonel Laurie. Considered from any other than a military 
stand-point, perhaps, the days of Clive would not bear a very close in- 
spection, and the author has done wisely in confining his biographies to 
the nineteenth century, but such names as Henry Lawrence and Neill 
shine brighter the more we know of them. 


Germanicus: Extracts from the Annals of Tacitus. With English 
Notes, for the Middle Forms of Public Schools, By A. H. Beesly. 
(Longmans. )—The idea of this little book is by no means a bad one. The 
object of the selection is to give from the “ Annals” of Tacitus a con- 
secutive story of singular interest, such as it may be hoped will en- 
chain the attention of moderately intelligent boys. Germanicus is one 
of Tacitus’s heroes; his campaigns on the Rhine and the Weser, his 
persecution by Tiberius and his mysterious death in the prime of early 
manhood, make up a very lively piece of classical reading. Mr. 
Beesly in his introduction discusses briefly Tacitus’s genoral credibility 
as a historian, and has some acute remarks on the subject. He decides 
that Tiberius has been unscrupulously misrepresented and libelled. The 
notes are very brief, hardly sufficient, we have thought, for their pur- 
pose. But then, no doubt, it is assumed that boys have other and more 
effective guidance. Mr. Beesly often gives a good and pointed ren- 
dering. Ina note enumerating the Roman provinces, he makes one or 
two slips, and wholly omits Mosia, Pannonia, and Noricum. There was 
no such province as Phonicia, apart from Syria, as far as we know. 


We have to notice A Chronological and Historical Chart of India. 
Compiled and drawn by Arthur Allen Dortnall. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
—This chart aims at “‘ showing at one view all the principal Nations, 
Governments, and Empires which have existed in India from tho 
earliest period to the suppression of the great Mutiny, A.D. 1857-8, 
with the date of each historical event,” these dates being given accord- 
ing to the various eras. It consists of four principal divisions. On the 
left band is “ Afghanistan and Central Asia,” next to this “ Hindustan,” 
then the “Deccan,” and on the left a table of “ Contemporaneous His- 
tory.” Under the second of these divisions are the sub-headings of the 
“Punjab,” “Scinde,” ‘ Ajmir,” “Delhi,” “Canouj,” “ Magada,” 
“ Behar,” “ Bengal,” “ Malwa,” and “ Guzerat.” The Deccan includes 
“ Maharashta,” “ Telingana,” “ Carnata,” “ Tamal,” and “Orissa.” It 
will be understood that these do not always remain distinct columns. 
In the fourteenth century, for instance, the empire of Delhi sweeps 





which almost compel a belief in the substantial truth of Christ’s mission 





across nearly the whole of Hindustan and the Deccan. In the seven- 
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teenth, again, the empire of the Great Mogul extends over Hindustan, 
part of Afghanistan, and part of the Deccan. And now the pink colour 
which has been used to mark out our dominion occupies a more exten- 
sive space than either. The chart is admirably executed, and elucidates, 
as far as can be done, a very complicated history. It measures about 
five feet by four. 
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It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street; 

| Strand, W.C. 


TreeMs OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THe UniTeD Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d, ; 
Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage; 
included, Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 

To SuBscRIBERS IN THE Untrep States.— Zhe Annual Subscription to 
the Specrator, including postage to any part of the United States, is. 











£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Internationat 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column. 
| Half-Bage 5 5 0O| Half-Colamn .... 
| Quarter-Page ....... eovceseee seossee 212 6 | Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














rh rg pone vom Burke, yol 2, er 8v0 dg /6 
Mani Heraldry, 1 (Virtue & Co.) 2/0 
Martineau (H.), Biographical Sketches, 1852-1875, cr 8VO ....esseeeee (Macmillan) 6/0 
. The EB h Lake District, 12mo (Garnett) 3/6 
Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, py  emonateeae BVO ..e-ceeee( TORS) of | 
a Bona, Life of, by ow nay nay Ne 12m eovccsesccceesoos eee 
‘otes and Vol 5, January to June, (Office) 
Onelea’ Ey of J ustinian, Analysis - A Mente, cr 8vo (Stevens & Bons 36 
Parker (J. Ht), Romanum and Via Sacra, 8vo ..,.......(J. Parker & Co.) 15/0 
Post-Office D of St 8, Printers, Booksellers, &c. ...(Kelly & Cu.) 20/0 
(Kelly & Co.) 25/0 





Post-Office Suburban Directory, roy 8vo. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, 
with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA, 
No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

ORARLES READE'S Goop Storrs oF MAN AND 
OTHER. ANIMALS. Nos. 4-5. Illustrated by Perey 
Macquoid. 

SWEDENBORG's VISIONS OF OTHER WORLDS. By 


rd A. Proctor. 

Tue G. B.O.: a Tale of a Telegram. By James Payn. 

QurPs AND ORANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. By an 
Ol thusiast and a Young Cynic. 

JOSHUA HAGGARD's DAUGHTEE. By M. E. Braddon. 

30, Illustrated by H. French. 

LADY TROUBADOURS AND COURTS OF LOVE. By F. 
Hueffer. 

A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

a. DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. Lynn Linton. 


re Bay 1 LAST YEAR. Illustrated by Laura Blood. 

THe NEW REPUBLIC; OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND 
PHILOSOPHY IN re ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Book III. Chaps. 1 

JULIET, By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, Chaps, 13-15, 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. . 


COMPLETION of the “ DICTIONARY " VOLUME, 
‘With numerous Illustrations, price 5s, Part XIV. of the 


CYCLOPZDIA of COSTUME; or, a 
Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, 
and Military—from the Earliest Period in England 
to the Reign of George the Third. By J. R. 
PLANCH#, Somerset Herald. Profusely Illustrated 
by Coloured and Plain Plates and Engravings. 

Part XIV. contains the completion of the 

DIGTIONABY, which, as Vol Lot ihe book, forms a 

Complete Work in itself. The Volume, handsomely 

bound in half-moroceo gilt, £3 13s 6d, is just ready. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the 
GENERAL HISTORY of the COSTUMES of 
EUROPE, arranged chronologically. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. 


— CoLLins, Author of “ The Woman in 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS :— 

ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
UEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 890, 5s. 

ATALANTA in CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
OHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
NOTES on kre and BALLADS. §8vo, ls. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown 8yo, 128. 
SONGS BEPORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
BOTHWELL : a Tragedy. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s 6d. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
SONGS of TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Illustrated, 8yo, 16s. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, —_ Maps and 


Coloured Illustrations 
SECOND and REVISED EDITION of 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 


Adventures on the Perso-Tarkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 


ALL cloth MALL with Illustrations, 18s. ~ 

From PAL L to the PUNJAUB; 
or, with Lt, — in INDIA. By J.Daew Gay. 

Demy 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 

cloth extra, 18s, 

YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages. of Sport and Discovery 
in the Neighbourhood o of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By JAmes LAMONT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES; their 
Sources and Signification. By CHARLES WAREING 
BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition,Revised through- 
out, considerably rably Enlarged, and partly Rewritten. 

a TWAIN'S NEW = 
mall 8vo, cloth extra, 
The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By MARK Twain. 


Demy 8vo,with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of DuNRAVEN. Second 
Edition, revised. 

8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

The ATONEMENT of L DUNDAS: 
a Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 

NEW VOLUMES of * The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 


OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry 

INGSLEY. 

BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 
SAUNDERS. 





wn 8yo, cloth extra, 
ORIGINAL L PLAYS, by W. "“s. Gilbert. 
“A Wicked World,” * Charity,” “ Palace of Truth,” 
“ Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-similes, cloth, 12s 6a. 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 
PROUT. Collected and Edited, from MSS. sup- 
es by the family of the Rev. "Francis Mahony, 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


rge post §vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engraving» 
“an Five Coloured Plates, frem Mr. Thackeray's 
ginal Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s 6d. 
THACKERAYANA: otes 
Anecdotes. Lilustrated by a Profusion of Sketchem 
by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, —— 
umorous Incidents in his School-life, 
Favorite Characters in the Books of his Every- 
day TR. Ai 
CHATTO and WINDUS. Piccadilly, W. 
INT INTER QUAR TERS.—A 
GENTLEMAN in weak health, who wishes 
end the winter at some place on the shores of the 
Se athe would like to hear of some person 
similarly circumstanced, who would join him. Re- 
ferences exchanged. Address, EDMUND HARVEY, 
Arklow, Ireland. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
= a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
ing exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 




















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “ Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 


8. The whole ‘ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits, (See Government 
Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies, 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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CoLLecE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


R. ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, yA. 
Balliol, prepares PUPILS for the 
Schools, &c. Terms, . Va 120 i” 


_Address, Beom 
OQWER-STREEL SCHOOL _ for 
G 











ms > The School will REOPEN on 

RSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 

and four and a half guineas aterm. For further par- 
ticulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 

R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 

WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 

PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 

fature calling in life. Natural Science ee as 

fal rn 





as Classics and Mathematics. 


LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.— 
ASHBY-HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

for Twenty Boys under Fourteen Years of Age. 
Head Master, Rev. S. LATHAM, Emanuel 
Cambridge. Admission ——- the ages of 

eight and thirteen. Three terms in the year. £308 
term. Full prospectus on application. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Subjects: ey bay pm French, 
German, Chemist: ‘ees, Tr annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEA RE, ‘Assistant Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Ten Entrance 

Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 

for on September 26. Ages, under 154 and 144. 

es examined at Rossall or Oxfor mS 

ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :— ith 

nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen’s, 

60, Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 

Rev. the the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

TTALBRAKE SCHOUL, New Wands- 

worth, S.W.—Mr. C. H. WALL, for fourteen 

Assistant-Master at Brighton College, and for 

ten years Master of one of the College Boarding- 

Houses, receives BOARDERS. Ba ~ eel advant- 

given for naming 30 DERN Lan 

Foench i is always spoken in the house. New ‘ands 

worth lies on high ground, and is one of the most 
healthy suburbs of London. Terms moderate. 


HELTENHAM—ELMLEY and 

FERN HOUSE.—Mrs. HUGH FRASER, with the 

sanction of the Council, receives YOUNG LADIES 

who attend the Ladies’ College, Bayshill. At Fern 

House each young lady has a separate bedroom or 

comgectnen® for herself alone. Resident English ont 
overnesses assist Mrs. Fraser. 


ferences hmm The College REOPENS on the 19th 
SEPTEMBER. 























EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

/- | 9 YORK PLACE, gto SQUARE 

49 Bedford Sqerm . London. Founded 

(oa je 1869. e SESSION (1876-7) will 

Th , October 12. Two Arnott Scholar- 

will be awarded by open tition. Candi- 

dates to send their names to the y ‘ore 

— 20. Prospectuses, with particulars of 

larships, mee &e., | be had at the College. 
RETON, Hon. Secretary. 











DGBASTON (near Birmingham) 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The Council are now PREPARED to APPOINT a 
SECOND MISTRESS, at a Salary of £120 a year, and 
Two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, at Salaries of from 
£80 to £100 a year. 

— with Testimonials, must be sent to the 
Secre' Mr. H. 8. ee 87 Colmore Row, by 
SaTUR RDAY, the 9th Septembe: 

The SCHOOL will be OPENED in January next. 

Certificated Mistresses will be preferred. 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard, 
Dorset.—Head Master, Rev. H. U. Ropinson, 
MLA. (late of Chigwell), assisted by Graduates in high 
honours. Special preparation for Public-School 
Scholarships and the Universities. A department | 
opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate 
and backward boys. The entire charge taken of | 
Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 
healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. 
References and further particulars on application. 
The next Term begins September 15th, 


ALISBURY SCHOOL.—Warden, Rev. 
W. BAKER, M.A.; Head Master, Rev. W.H 








U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The FIRST SESSION will begin on TUESDAY, 

October 10th, 1876, 
SUBJECTS of INSTRUCTION :— 

Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
Experimental Physics. 
Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 
Geometrical] and Mec ical Drawing. 
Botany, sotees. and Geology. 
—— History and Literature. 

Classical , History, ont iterates. 
Modern Languages and Litera 
Political Economy. 

for Manu- 


The wants of ——- fitting themselves 
facturing, Chemical, Mining, ogincering and other 
ard pursuits, will be specially lered in the 


Lectures and Classes and the Laboratory 


Work. 

The Chemical Laboratory will be provided with the 
best modern appliances, and will be Open Daily, under 
the immediate superintendence of the Professor and 
Demonstrator. Several 


Prospectus will shortly be ready. 
The Bristol Medical School has been affiliated with 
lege, and will commence the Winter Session on 
the 2nd of October. 

The Colle with the exception of the Medical 
Classes, will open to Students of both sexes. For 
further information, apply to 

WARD STOOK, Secretary. _ 


Qe COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS f for WOMEN. 

Four or more of £15 to £50 each will be offered in 
October next, b: A the Clifton Association fur the ibe 
a of Women. The successful Candidates will 

be required to attend University College, Bristol. 
EXAMINATION 7 i OCTOBER *. 


Furtber culars 
WINK WORTH, ow, BY shine 
Secretary of the Col 








UEEN’S UNIVERSITY inIRELAND 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY 
The SESSION 1876-7 will commence on TUES- 
DAY, October 17, when the [oa Scholar- 
5 ‘and oO r Examinations be proceeded with, 
down in the Prospectus. 

“The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of “~ Law, and Medicine, and in the 
je ey oy t of Engincering, will be held on Friday, 

r 2 

Further ptoenatee oni ane ¢ ies Bente the pe Sommperten 
may be —— 

y oO 


August 12, 1876. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHO! SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 
25th yA TWO SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 
and £ The subjects will be the same 
as for = Preliminary Scientific M.B. pepnieten at 
the London at (see ot fon WO dar). 

Also, on SEPTEMBER 28th, for TWO "BUXTON 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20 res tively, in 
the subjects of the Preliminary Examination, as regu- 
lated by the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration. 

Intending Candidates must send in their Names not 
later than September 20th. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application to the 
Bad: E at the Medical College, Turner Street, Mile 
nd, 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SC ~~] (opposite wy 
Abbey).— Winter Sessi m October 
2. Examination for the , A Scholarships on 
on Oct. 4 and 5. The published Calendar will be 


forwarded on egyleation, 
GEORGE COWELL, Dean. — 


INAHAN’S | WHISKY. 
K LL 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 


“eo mr) the Presiden oe 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 











their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRACTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 
“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 





kK ; 
EMRA, late Open Scholar of Exeter Coileze, Oxford, 
Graduate i in Classical Honours, &c. This School sup- 

plies at moderate terms a thoroughly sound education | 
in accordance with the requirements of the present | 


lar; 
day, Pupils can be prepared for the Universities, the | OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the “= Y- 


Competitive examinations, the learned professions, or 
for business life. The school is situated in the highest 


rt 
Freaa ead Master receives boarders at from forty-five to | 
sixty guineas a year. 


on 
iP supplied in casks and poo for home use and exporta- 
of Salisbury, which is a notably healthy city. The | tion, and quotations m: 


Scholarships tenable at the | Belfast; 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
et holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


to French Brandy. It is 





be had on ——— to 
| Messrs. DUNVILLE A. to.” Roya! Irish Distilleries, 


mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for | 


): pee TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 


On TUESDAY, AUGUST 29th, WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 30th, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3lst, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Ist. 


PRESIDENT—The Most Honourable the of 
HERTFORD. ——e 





Principal Vocalists—Madem 
LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, and ey ALBA 
Madame ParTey, and Madame T: 

VERNON RIGBY and Mr. Epwaup Lio" Luorp, Mr. SANTLET, 
Mr. Ceci, Tovey, and or Four. Organist, Mr. 
Stimpson. Conductor, Sir MIcHAEL Costa. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 29th.—“ Elijah.” Tums- 
entitled, “The Corsair = composed expressly for for this 
en " (com 
Festival); and a Miscellan 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, poem rans New Ome 
torio, “The Resurrection,” com 
this Festival by Professor ‘Macfarren ; “ Alma Vigo” 
ecg ear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn ; om; 
37% WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Sacred Cantata 


“ br ret ” by Gade, com: ves for this Festival ;” 
a Miscellaneous Selection, uding a Symphony by 
“ Messiah.” 


THURSDAY MORNING, August 3ist.— 
THURSDAY EVENING. “ The 

jade; and a Miscellaneous Selection, 
Overture to “ William Tell,” &c. 

FripAY MORNING, September Ist.—“The Last 
J ent,” Spohr; “The Holy S r,” Wagner 
(first time ie Ae in England) ; Beethoven's 
Mass, No. 1 oe Evenine.—*“ St. Pani.” 

| rowan o Performances will be wy 7 

plication tot to the undersigned, at 
Orntos of “the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Stece Bi 
mingham. 


By order, |§ HOWARDS. SMITH, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

.—r Charing Cross, London.—Established 
and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
in all parts of wr world. - 19 

Seoretaries { SOHN J BROOMPIEL : 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


" by 





1782. 
ances 





rates. Apply at 


Broad 
WILLIAM PURDY, beriegs Manager. 


SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Limited), 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREBT, LONDOS. 
The entire net Premiums invested in Government 
Securities, in trust - 
F. ROW, Managing Director. 


NE_ ~ MILLION ~ STERLING _ has. 
ere for 
“a ATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANOE ANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Patp-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE Aas £180,000. 
Annuai Ineome, £ 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five + Sues 
Apply to the Clerks “ ~ Railway Stations, the Local 


‘ents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 12 ira ENT STREET, LONDON. 
LLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ND -IN- HAND INSURANCE 

SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLpest INSURANCE OFrice in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFice in the Kingdom for both 
FIR& AND LiFe. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DivipED AMONGST the INSUKED, the RETURNS om 
Po.icies of Five Y&ARS' STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptions,— 
In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 
SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 
In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 
No Po.icy-HoLper is subject to ANY Personal 
LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund... a, onan. 
Annual Income... 5,290. 
B. ‘BLENKINSOP, outa. 
_ New ance Street, Blackfriars. 
ous [mitations of 


n consequenc 
Ee TINS SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing” 
their signature— 














or at pate London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


school and also after leaving the school as helps to ings, Strand, W 


further special education are from time to time offered. | 
Term commences August 31st. Fer full particulars | 
address the Head Master. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable | 
and palatable of Aperient Waters.”"—Professor MAC- | 
NAMARA.———“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S 
——‘‘It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalled 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BRUNTON, , 
F.B.S.—*“ According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts augue that of all other known 
waters.” —ZLance: 





Street, London, S.E, 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 

and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 

ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 

name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- | 
| pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 


| terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late | 


| 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity | 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


HUNYADI TANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all! pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


| used 80 many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” | 





“LEA and PRRRING, _ 
which will be 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is. 

we Sold Wholesale by the Pro oye Worcea-. 

Crosse and BLACKWELL, Lon and Export 
Ollmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world. 1.—{N ovember, 1874.) 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 





undred Years 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LO 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


Have been ae only by ~—y for more than. 


Re ron. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. 


AN ANALYSIS OF 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


demy 8vo, price 30s. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 





“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE.” 





Extract from Lady Russell’s Preface. 


“ Let them (the readers) remember, that while he assails much which they reckon unassailable, he does 
0 in what to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental progress of mankind.” 


Notices of the Press. 
‘Lord Amberley has brought together within a convenient compass the result of much of the critica! 
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| Sttver Prrowers, by Louisa M. Alcott. 
| Srr Hupert’s MARRIAGE, by Gertrude T. Mayer. 
Success; AND How He Wow Ir. 
Taeresy HANGS A TALE, by George Manville Fenn. 
Tae Scun-Marp.——Tals SON OF VULCAN. 
THe Tarske Barpes, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
UP TO THR MARK.——" We ARE WORLDLINGS.” 
Wits Harp anp Crown.——A WOMAN SCORNED. 
Wrycu HAZEgL, by the Author of “ Queechy.” 


THE JENBIDs OF VrrGiL, by William Morris. 
Ovr INDIAN Empire, by Rev. Samael Norwood. 
| Srray Papers, by John Ormsby. 
| Owen's ART SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL CHRISTENDOM. 
| A Worp-Hunrer’s Nots-Book, by A. 8S. Palmer. 
| FINAL ReELiques OF FATHER PROUT. 
Tue City Lirs, by William Purdy. 
Country Lire IN Sy¥RtA, by Harriet Rattray. 
ANGLICAN CHuRCA Porrarairts, by Rev. J. G. Rogers. 
| EptstLes AND Satires, by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA, by Rev. M. Sherring. 
THe Ktnper-GAaRTEN, by Emily Shirreff. 
| SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIAN LIF8. 
THE CHALDEAN AcCcoUNT OF Genesis, by G. Smith. 
| Hours tn A LIBRARY, by Leslie Stephen. 
| ERECHTHEUS: A TRAGEDY, by A. C. Swinburne. 
| Stupres OF Greek Ports, by J. A. Symonds. 
EnGasish DraMaTic LITERATURE, by A. W. Ward. 
THe ROMANCE OF Mrsst0oNs, by Maria A. West. 
THE DWELLERS IN OUR GARDENS, by Sara Wood. 
PLATO, AND The OLDER ACADEMY, by Dr. Zeller 
OXxFoRD UNIVERSITY S&RMONS, by Canon Mozley 
DISEASES OF MopERN LirFs, by B. W. Richardson. 
THe Lost Gospgt, by Rev. M, F. Sadler. 
Tus CHARGES OF ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 
MIRACLES AND SPIRITUALISM, by A. R. Wallace. 
ACCOUNT OF THE Writings OF Dra. WHEWELL. 
Tus WARFARE OF Science, by Andrew D. White. 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TICKNORS MEMOIRS. 


Being the Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
In 2 vols. crown 8v0, cloth extra, price 24s. 





“It was his fortunate lot to have known the nobilities of = 


generations in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain.”—Quarterly Review. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 








Now ready, foap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
PACCHIAROTTQO, 


AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER. 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
BY 


ROBERT BROWNING. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Illu- 
sions by M, Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, 1s. 





EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
On August 21, in foap. 8vo, with Two Maps, price 254d. 
HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. Stuns 
M.A., &c., Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW EDITION of ARNOTT'S PHYSICS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many Woodcuts, price 15s. 
: RNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATU 








PHILOSOPHY. Seventh Edition, edited by A. Barn, LL.D., Professor of 


in the University of Aberdeen; and A. S. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S 
the Royal College of Physi¢ians, and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in Gaye 
Hospital. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


COMPLETION of the ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND, 
May now be had, price 12s. 

HEET IV. of the ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZERLAND: 
Spliigen, Ortler, Adamello, Sondrio, Como, Milan. 5 

*,* The Ma a in Four Sheets, Coloured, in Portfolio, price 49s; or 
mounted in a , 528 6d. Each Sheet separately, price 128; or mounted ing 

Case, 15s. The Map may also be had Uncoloured, complete in Portfolio, price 34s, 
(The Sheets are not sold separately Uncoloured.) + 

London: LONGMANS and Oo.; and E. STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


LONGMAN'S POCKET GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
Just published, in square 18mo, price 5s, cloth, 


EW POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. LonemaN, Balliol College, Oxford, 
“A very good dictionary.”—Zducational Times. 
“By far the best dictionary we have seen for practical use."—Zraminer, 
‘The handiest and most convenient of dictionaries; the sort of book never to 
be away from the study-table of a literary man.”"—Literary Churchman. 
“The definitions are clear, well arranged, and plentiful. To any student, or for 
any reader of German, this dictionary will be of the greatest value.”—Scotsman, 
‘We have not seen any pocket dictionary, German and English, that can bear 
comparison with this. It is remarkably compendious, and the arrangement is 
clear.” —Athenwum, 








London: LONGMANS and Oo. 





The SEAT of WAR in TURKEY in EUROPE. 
Just published, with Map and 58 Illustrations, price 18s. 


HROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA DURING 
the INSURRECTION, in August and September, 1875. By Arruor J. 
EVANS, B.A., F.S.A. 

“ A work which at the present time no intelligent Englishman can overlook."= 
English Independent. 

“This is an opportune publication, of much interest at present in connection 
with the Servian rising.” —Nature. 

“This interesting and ably written book could not have appeared at a more 
opportune moment.”—Globe. 

“One of the freshest, and most opportune, and instructive books of travel that 
has been published for some time.’"—Zraminer. 

‘A most interesting volume, and its publication at the present tims is exceed. 
ingly opportune, as it gives information which may be relied on, accompanied by 
excellent engravings and woodcuts.”—Literary World. 

“ This well-written, interesting, and seasonable book discusses the north-western 
districts of Turkey in a scholarly and lucid style, with the pen of a competent 
writer, to whom description is clearly no hard or irksome task, and who displays 
judgment and original thought in the exercise of his literary calling."—Pali Mall 


Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 





New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
i HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A new and literal Translation from the 
original Latin, with additional Notes. By JAs. Murpock,D.D. Revised by Jamas 
SEATON Rerp, D.D. 
London: WILtiAm TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


TLASES and MAPS. Catalogues of the handsome and varied 
A Atlases and Maps formed from this Series 


may be had gratis of 
Messrs. VIRTUE and OO., Limited, 
Ivy Lane, London, E.C. 





SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED 


gned to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 


KITCHENERS. 


Just published. 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, entitled 
these |'PYHE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
and OCONTROVERSIALIST; an Impartial 


Desi, 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary | Inquirer, established for the purpose of forming asuit- 
able Medium for Deliberate Discussion of Important 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. net. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


Q n , Philosophy, History, Social and 
Political Economy, Literature, Art, &c. Price 3s 64 





CONTENTS. 
The Mode in which the Unlearned People Reason. 
Looking-Glass for Hypocrites. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E ‘ S. 


The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed. 

Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor Henry IV. 
Is Ritualism Consistent with Protestantism ? | 

Is Patriotism a Vice or a Virtue? 

Are Party Politics Oonducive to Healthy Legislation. 
Parliamentary Reform. 

Middle-Class Education and Lady-Helps. 


A.D. 1700. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Labour and Education. 


TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELEcTRO ForRKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 
— Spoons, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. 
PaprierR-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUBTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLOCK8—English, French, and American. 
OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| FenpDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 





SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

— Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, ani Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, BrusHEs, MATS, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &o. 
HOT-WATER FitTTinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d'héte daily. 
oe on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 





ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 


and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 


a reduced fac-simile of that used 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


. British Army Mobilisation. 

. Logic and Grammar Compared. 

. The Principles of Conservatism. 

14. aipeee Catholicism and the New Anglo-Papal 
‘art: 


Tr 
20S OP NAM HH Goto 


- 
_— 


15. The Unseen Universe. 

16. University Reform. 

17. War and Civilisation. 

18. The Slave Circulars Defended Dialectically. 

The Editor invites Keplies to the above subjects, and 
Original Articles on current topics will also be atten- 
tively considered. Prospectuses will be sent on 
application, when stamps for the purpose are enclosed. 
Editor of “0. C. and C.,” Halifax, Yorkshire. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: ELLI0T STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
EW THEATRE in ATHENS.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 
43d), for View; also View of New Circus, St. Peters- 
burg, and the Hungarian Academy, Pesth; a History 
of the Suez Oanal; Saracenic Architecture in India; 
Archrology, Art, and Sanitary Matters, &c.—Office, 
46 Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. 
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~ BOOKS FOR 


THE SEASON. 





FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Gzxorce 
Qwomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE, With Portrait of the First Rarl, engraved by 


Jeons. 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 


MARGARY’S JOURNEY from SHANGHAE 


to BHAMO, and back to MANWYNE. Edited from his Letters and Journals, 
with a Brief Biographical Preface ; a Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD 
A1ooox, K.O.B.; Portrait engraved by Jeens, and Route Map. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL 


SKETCHES; chiefly ITALIAN. By Epwarp A. Freeman, LL.D. D.O.L. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (immediately. 


The HISTORY and CONQUESTS of the 


SARACENS. Six Lectures by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 
Syo, 38 6d. Second Edition, with New Preface. (/mmediately. 


EASTERN PERSIA: an Account of the 


Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


Vol. I. The GEOGRAPHY, with NARRATIVES by Majors St. Jonny, 
Lovett, and EvAN Smits, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir 
FrepeEric J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.0.8.1. 


Vol. II. The ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. By W. T. BLanrorp, A.B.S.M., 
F.R.S. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 63. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1858-1875. The New Edition contains, in addition:—Mrs. 
Somerville, Sir John Herschel, Barry Cornwall, Sir Edwin Landseer, and a 
brief Autobiographical Sketch. (/mmediately. 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and 


ITALY. By Joun RicHARD GREEN, Author of “A Short History of the 
English People.” Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to 


Menander. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. extra {cap. 8vo, 63 each. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. 


ARNOLD. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 


PROSE REMAINS. Edited by his Wire, with a Selection from his Letters 
anda Memoir. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (Poems, separately, 68.) 


JOHN MOULTRIE’S POEMS. 


Edition, with Memoir, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7a each, 


Miss YONGE’S LIFE of Bishop PATTESON. 


With Selections from his Letters. With 2 Portraits. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s. 


MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Tuomas 


Hueues, Q.C., Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” With Portrait of 
George Hughes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat Work on 


the Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. J. Grumorz, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Ramsgate. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter's 
Journal in Iceland. By 8. E. WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 


By Marruew 


Complete 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 


the Rey. CHARLES KrnGstxy, Oanon of Westminster. With Coloured Illus- 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rey. Canon 


KINGSLEY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


CONTENTS :—A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies—My Winter Garden 
—From Ocean to Sea, &. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles 


and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8yo, 6s. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT; to which are added Letters from the Cape. With a Memoir 
by her Daughter, Mrs. Ross. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 93. 


trations. 





MY CIRCULAR 


Journals, Letters sent Home, and Notes, written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World, from July 6th, 1874, to July 6th, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of “Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. 25s. 


NOTES: Extracts from 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the 


Two Expeditions to Western Oh of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel E. B. 
Sladen and Colonel Horace Brown. JOHN ANDSRSON, M.D. Edin. F.RS.E., 
Medical and Scientific Officer to the numerous Illustrations 


and Maps. 8vo, 2Is. 


Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER'S TRAVELS. 


ISMAILIA: a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the 
Suppression of the a organised by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. With 
Portraits, Maps, and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


The ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and 
EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. Fourth Edition. With Mapsand 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63, 


The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD- 
HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS, Fifth Edition. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AT LAST: 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a Christmas in the West Indies. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Fourth 


GREATER BRITAIN. By Sir Cuartzs Dirxg, 


M.P. A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
India) during 1866-7. Sixth Edition, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of 


the Oran-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of 
Manand Nature. By ALFRED Russ8L WALLACE. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD, 1871. 


By M. le Baron DE HusBNeEr, formerly Ambassador and Minister. Translated 
by Lady Herpert. 2 vols 8vo, 25s. 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA; a 


Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey through. By W. GrrrorD PALGRAVE. 
Sixth Edition, with Map, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDOLYFFE.” 


THE THREE BRIDES. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


By the same Author. 
2 vols. crown 
i 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. With ; MY YOUNG ALOCIDES. 
ublished. 


Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 6s. 8v0, 12s. [Recently p 4 
HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations. ——. WOMAN of the FAMILY. 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


Orown 8vo, 6s. 
The DAISY CHAIN. With Illustra- > YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Crown 
a v0, 68. 
The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 


tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The TRIAL: More Links of the Daiay 
vO, 68. 
The CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown 
8yvo0, 6s. 
The CHAPLET of PEARLS. Orown 


ay With Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 68. 
HOPES and FEARS. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
8vo, 6a. 
LADY HESTER: or, Ursula’s Narra- 
tive. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 
The PILLARS of the HOUSE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s. 








By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. Ninth Edition. ; The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
Crown 8vo, 68. PHAETON. 10th Edition. Or. 8vo, 6s, 
The MAID of KILLEENA, and other | (Also, with Waller's Illustrations, 8yo; 
Tales. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 10s 6d.) 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo, 6s, HYPATIA. Orown 8vo, 68. 
“ WESTWARD HO!" Crown 8vo, 6s. | YEAST. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALTON LOCKE. With a New Preface. | HEREWARD the WAKE—LAST of the 
Crown 8vo, 68. ENGLISH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


The HEADof the FAMILY. Illustrated. | AGATHA’S HUSBAND. LIilustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 68. Crown 8vo, 68. 


The OGILVIES. Illus. Crown 8vo,6s.! OLIVE. Illustrated. Orown 8vo, 6s. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDWARD 


MAPS OF EUROPE, TURKEY, &c. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF 
EUROPE. Coloured and mounted on linen, in 
morocco case, £3 138 6d; on roller varnished, £3; 
spring roller, £6. 

This new Map of Europe shows the Boundaries 
of all the Independent States, even the smallest, 
and also the subdivisions of the Jarger Continental 
States. The Railways are accurately and distinctly 
delineated, and the Lines of Submarine Telegraphs 
inserted. The Southern Shores of the Mediterra- 
nean are included, so that the Overland Route, as 
far as Suez, the Egyptian Railway, &c., may be 
distinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of the 
GREATER PART of EUROPE; extending from 
Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the 
Political Divisions, Railways,and Principal Roads. 
Full Coloured, sheet, 21s; mounted on linen, in 
case, 256; on roller, varnished, 30s. 


a 


Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 
EUROPE; showing the latest Political Boun- 
darier, the Railways, the Submarine Telegraphs, 
&c. Fully Coloured and mounted on linen, in 
case, 108; on roller, varnished, lis. 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By 
J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s; mounted 
in case, 5s. 


Also, a SMALL POCKET-MAP, Is. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD'S NEW OROGRAPHICAL 
MAP of EUROPE. Edited by Professor RAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Director-General of the Geolo- 
gical Surveys of the United Kingdom. Mounted 
on roller, varnished, 30s. 


This Map shows, by a careful gradation of colours, 
the varying heights of the land and depths of the 
water, giving at once an intelligible appreciation of 
the orography of Europe. For instance, it is seen at 
once how a rise in the level of the sea of a few hun- 
dreds of feet would suffice to inundate the whole 
northern part of Europe; and, on the other hand, how 
the general upheaval of the land for a few hundreds 
of feet would alter the whole contour of the Continent, 
connecting the British Isles therewith, and annihilating 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 


Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the 
Archipelago, Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the 
South Part of Dalmatia, By J. ARROWSMITH. 
Sheet, coloured, 4s; mounted in case, 5s, 


Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, includi 
Finland. By J. ARROWsMITH. Sheet, coloured, 
38; mounted in case, 5s. 


Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISI- 
TIONS of RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL 
ASIA, since the Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By 
J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, coloured, 3s, mounted in 
case, 5s, 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL 
ASIA, constructed from the latest English and 
Russian Documents. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
With Additions and Corrections to the Present 
Time. Extending from Pesbawur, in India, to 
Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia; and 
from Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the 
frontier of China; including all the recent English 
and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, 
&c., &c. Coloured sheet, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 


Seale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c, (Turkey in Asia). 
With Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Caucasian Mountains. By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, 


—— 


STANFORD'S NEW LIST. , 





TOURISTS’ BOOKS AND MAPS. 





Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. New and improved Edition, 
with Notes on Recent Changes suggested by a 
Recent Revisit. By W. Marrigv WILLIAMS, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “The Fuel of the 
Sun,” &e. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece aad 6 Maps, 5s. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. By H. L. JENKINSON, F.RGS., &c., 
Author of “ Practical Guide to the English Lake 
District,” “ Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” 
* Practical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman 
Wall, and Neighbourhood,” &c. 

Also a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 2 Maps, 2s. 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic 
Views, cloth, 6s. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
By H. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., Author of 
* Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight,” “ Practical 
Guide to the Is'e of Man,” “Practical Guide to 
Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall, and Neighbour- 
hood.” 


The Sections separately, each 1s 6d. 
KESWICK, with Map. Second Edition. 
WINDERMERE and LANGDALE, with 2 Maps. 
Second Edition. 

GRASMERE and ULSWATER, with 2 Maps. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WASTWATER, 
with 3 Maps. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENG- 
LISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map, Is 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5a. 


ISLE of MAN.—PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ISLE of MAN. By H. I. JENKINSON, 
F.B.G.S., &. 

Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE 

of MAN. With Map, 2. 


Feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 5s. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, &c.—PRAC- 
TICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, GILSLAND, 
ROMAN WALL, and Neighbourhood. By H. 1. 
JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &e. 


Also, a Smaller PRACTICAL GUIDE, with Map, 2s, 


New Edition, Season 1876, crown 8vo, printed in 
Colours, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LONDON. — LONDON GUIDE and 
MAP. Places of Amusement, Public Buildings, 
Exhibitions, Churches, Chapels, with Times and 
Prices of Admission, &c. Routes by Omaibus, 
Tramway, Steamboat and Railway, Cabs, and 
other Information. 


Feap. 8vo, with a Map and 2 Plans, limp cloth, 2s. 


KENT.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the 
COUNTY of KENT; containing full Information 
concerning all its Favourite Places of Resort, both 
oon Coast and Inland. By G. PHILuips Bevan, 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—DALLY'S 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY; with Notes 
on their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, 
Laws, &c. 


WALES.—NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES. Reissue of Walker's Maps, thoroughly 
revised and corrected to the Present Date. The 
Railways are accurately engraved, the High Roads 
are clearly indicated, and the distances from Town 
to Town are noted thereon. The Counties, and 
the Boundaries of the Parliamentary Boroughs, 
are shown by colour, Both Maps are admirably 
adapted for the use of Tourists, and show the 
facilities for access to all the choice spots in the 
Principality, whether of interest to the Artist, the 
Antiquary, or the Geologist. Scale, 3 miles to 1 
inch. Each in sheet, 32 inches by 27, coloured, 3s ; 
mounted to fold in case for the pocket, 6s. 


CONTINENTAL TOURISTS’ MAPS, 
selected from ARROWSMITH'S LONDON AT- 
LAS. Size of each, 22 inches by 26. Coloured 
sheet, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 





Austrian Empire. Russia and Poland. 
Denmark. Spain. 

France. Sweden and Norway. 
Greece. Switzerland. 

Italy (North). Turkey in Europe. 


MAPS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS, 


ARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATIO 

L of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 chery aon 
separately). Constructed on the basis of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey. By ARROWSMITH. This Map, one of 
the greatest works of the late eminent ca r, 
has republished as a Railway and Station Map. 
It contains the name and pmo of every Railway- 
station and every line of Railway in England and 
Wales, marked in red; the black Map serving to show 
the nature of the country passed through, and the 
names and relative itions of surrounding Vil 
and Hamlets, &c. 24 sheets of the Map, 
sold separately, will be found extremely convenient 
and useful for Tourists. Scale, three miles to an inch. 
Size of the complete Map, 114 inches by 128. E 
in case or portfolio, 25s ; coloured, in case or Portfolio, 
88s; mounted on cloth to fold, in case, coloured, £4'4g: 
on canvas, roller, and varnished, £4 14s 6d; on sp; ; 
roller, £9 9s. Size of each sheet, 20 inches by 98- 
plain, 1s; mounted in case, 2s 6d; coloured, 1s 64: 
mounted in case, 3s. 
ARLISLE, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland 

Shields, Tynemouth, and North to Berwick-on- 
Tweed.—See Sheets 1 and 2, LARGE SCALE RalL- 
WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES, Is each plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

NGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, Lancaster, Preston. 

‘4 Burnley, Accrington, &c.—See Sheet 4, LARGE 
SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 1s plain, or 1s 6d coloured. 
) Fy ~~ York, Bradford, Harrogate, &c., and Sur- 


roundiog Country.—See Sheet 5, LARGE SCALE 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

CARBOROUGH, Hull, Whitby, &c., and Surround- 
w) ing Country.—See Sheet 6, LARGE SCALE 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

ORTH WALES.—See Sheets 7 and 8, LARGE 
{N SCALE RAILWAY aud STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s each plain, 1s 6d coloured, 
I IVERPOOL, Manchester, Shrewsbury, Warring- 

4 ton, Wigan, Bolton, Rochdale, Chester, &c., and 
Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 8, LARGE SCALE 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d col ured. 

HEFFIELD, Huddersfield, Doncaster, Lichfield, 

Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, &c.,and Surround- 
iog Country.—See Sheet 9, LARGE SOALE RAIL- 
WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

INCOLN, Grimsby, Boston, Stamford, Wisbeach, 

4 Lynn, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 
10, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

\ROMER, Norwich, Great Yarmouth, &c., and 

' Surrounding Country.—See Sheets 11 and 17, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLANDand WALES. 1s each plain, 1s 6d coloured, 

OUTH WALES.—See Sheets 12, 13, and 14, LARGE 

SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. Is each plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

AA ALVERN HILLS, Hereford, Worcester, Glouces- 
i¥ ter, &c.,and Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 
14, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plaia, 1s 6d coloured. 

IRMINGHAM, Leamington, Rugby, Warwick, 
Oxford, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheets 9 and 15, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and 
STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Iseach 
plain, 1s 6d coloured. 
AMBRIDGE, Peterborough, Bedford, Bishop's 

Stortford, &c., and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheet 16, LARGE SCALE RAIL WAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plain, 1s 64 
coloured. 

OWESTOFT, Ipswich, Colchester, Harwich, &., 
and Surrounding Country.—See Sheet 17, 
LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d coloured. 
| hg yar Exeter, Torquay, &c.—See Sheet 19, 

LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d coloured. 
] ATH, Bristol, Weston-super-Mare, Weymouth, 

2 Sidmouth, &c, and Surrounding Country.—See 
Sheet 20, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s each plain, 1s 6d 
coloured. 
| RIGHTON, Worthing, Newhaven, Eastbourne, 

Guildford, Tunbridge, &c., and Surroundin; 
Country.—See Sheet 22, LARGE SCALE RAILWA 
and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s 
plain, 1s 6d coloured. 

OVER, Folkestons, 

Hastings, Margate, Ramsgate, &c.—See Sheet 
23, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION MAP 
on ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d. 

LYMOUTH, Falmouth, Penzance, &c.—See Sheet 

24, LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STATION 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 1s plain, 1s 6d 
coloured. 

Any sheet or number of sheets to form special maps 
can be supplied, mounted, to order, in case or on 
rollers. Portions of this Map, forming excellent 
District Maps, are also to be had, coloured and 
mounted on rollers, varnished, from £1 5s to £2 10s. 


Canterbury, Maidstone, 





Italy (South). Egypt. 





coloured, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 





Netherlands and Belgium. 


Catalogues containing Index Map may be had on 
application, or by post for one stamp. 








GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS._EDWARD STANFORD has in Stock all the best GUIDE-BOOKS and 
MAPS suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, including the Maps of the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, Maps of London 
and its Environs, and the Principal European Cities. Special Catalogues gratis, or by post 1d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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